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latest from the 


bership department reads that 


mem 
AKA 
member hip reached the 10,000 mark 
as of the of March Th 

repre increase of 4,000 since 
the November Conference. The re port 
ilso that ADULT 
Leapersuipe subseribers are convert 


re port 
be vinnine 
ents an 
hows 


renewing 


ing to membership in the majority of 


Cases 


If these spring days are produ ing 
pretty images of mountain or seaside 
vacation in your mind he sure to 


look at pages 27-31 in this issue. AL.’s 


fourth annual roster o 


leader hip 


training opportunities list summer 
work hops institutes et from 
coast-to-coast and almost all of 


them will take place al center pe 


cially picked for their recreational 
facilitie and aesthetic qualities 
What's more you can find a work 
hop for adult leaders almost any 
where from Maine to Oreeon. Texa 
to Canada 

hach January, the editorial staff 
compiles information on these sum 
mer programs through a mail que 


tionnaire to about 2OO 


national ot 
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fanization ana in) 


university Additiona announce 
ments will be carried ne t month 
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AEA Elections 


As we go to press, AEA election 
procedures for 1955-56 Officers, Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and Delegate 
Assembly are in full swing. 

In order to provide a wider choice 
of candidates enjoying some sub- 
stantial support among the member- 
ship, the Committee on Elections is 
experimenting with an _ additional 
nominating procedure in this year’s 
election. As well as mailing nomi- 
nating ballots to all members, the 
Committee has sent nominating peti- 
tions to the members of the Dele- 
gate Assembly, to the chairmen of 
local, state, and regional adult edu- 
cation councils and associations, to 
state Membership Coordinators, and 
to AEA’s Officers and Executive 
Committee members. The name of 
any member placed in nomination 
for an AEA office or Executive Com- 
mittee vacancy whose candidacy re- 
ceives the support of at least 30 AEA 
members, will appear on the election 
ballot. The final ballot will thus 
contain a greater number of candi- 
dates for each office, many of whom 
will have been nominated by at least 
30 AEA members 

It is to be regretted that the de- 
cision to adopt this method of secur- 
ing nominations was not made long 
enough before the March lst dead- 
line for the return of nominating 
petitions for an announcement of the 
availability of the petitions to be 
made in these pages. However, 
all members will have a chance to 
make nominations in the usual way 
on mail ballots. 

The Delegate Assembly, 
its Committee on Elections, has also 
provided this year for each state 
adult education association to elect 
one representative to the Delegate 


through 


april, 1955 


Assembly, and for the AEA’s Coun- 
cil of National Organizations to 
nominate 20 persons for Delegate 
Assembly membership, 10 of whom 
will be elected by the entire AEA 
membership 


CNO—1955 


Problems in communication within 
and among organizations are high- 
lights in program plans for the third 
year of operation of the Council of 
National Organizations of the AEA. 

Conference activities planned for 
this year include a Communications 
Seminar, a Convention Procedures 
Workshop, an Editors’ Institute, and 
several specialized meetings con- 
vened on request. Five activity 
committees are at work on _ such 
priority topics as materials evalua- 
tion, techniques of 
troversial subjects, 


handling con- 
educational tele- 
vision, leadership development, and 
study of membership involvement in 
voluntary organizations 

On January 3 the Council offices 
were moved to 303 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N.Y. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the CNO re- 
gretted that the quarters at The 
Cooper Union were no longer avail- 
able due to the Union’s own need for 
pace. The Cooper Union had been 
cordial host to the 
June of 1952. 


Michigan State's 100 Years 


Michigan State’s pioneering role 
in public adult education is receiv- 
ing special attention in the Centen- 
nial observances being held at the 
College this year. A symposium 
February 25-26 on “The Role of the 
State-Supported Institution in Con- 


Council since 


tinuation Education” featured ad- 
dresses by The Honorable James C 
Worthy, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce; Mark Starr, Educational Di- 
rector of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union; Henry 
Steele Commager, Professor of His- 
tory, Columbia University; and J. L 
Morrill, President of the University 
of Minnesota. The symposium was 
held at Michigan State’s Kellogg 
Center for continuing education 
one of the largest adult education 
plants in the world. 


Film Festival This Month 


A once a year opportunity for 
adult educators to view the year’s 
outstanding 16mm motion pictures is 
scheduled for April 4-8, 1955, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 
The second annual American Film 
Assembly, and its Golden Reel Fes- 
tival, sponsored by the Film Council 
of America, provide an unparalleled 
opportunity to screen films, attend a 
beginning film-users workshop, meet 
with subject-matter specialists to 
discuss individual film problems, 
and listen to world-wide film author- 
ities talk about the latest advances 
of the 16mm motion picture field 
Films in the followings 
to be shown: Citizenship and Gov 
ernment, Economics and Busines: 
Education, Health and Hygiene, His 
tory and Biography, Human Rela 
Industrial Processes, Inter- 
national Understanding, Literary 
Musical and Theatrical Arts, Med 
ical Sciences, Natural Resources 
Recreation, Religion and _ Ethies, 
Safety, Sales and Promotion 
Science, Visual Arts, Clas 
Avant-Garde and Experimental, and 
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Cultural Value Shorts and Features 

A unique historical review of our 
American society in, on, and through 
film will be one of the major general 
sessions. Also scheduled is a tech- 
nical symposium conducted by a 
group of film technicians. Presen- 
tation of the Golden Reel Award 
for the most outstanding production 
will be made at the Banquet on 
April 6. For complete details and 
registration materials write the Film 
Council of America, 600 Davis St., 
Evanston, Ill 


AEA Sections Meet 


The Advisory Committee of the 
Young Adult Section of the AEA 
held a four-hour meeting at the 
NAACP offices at 107 W. 43rd St., 
New York City, Saturday, January 
22, to consider its organizational 
structure and outline program plans 
for the coming year. The members 
of the Advisory Committee felt that 
through the Young Adult Section 
and in many other ways the AEA 
can do much to promote a better 
understanding of the serious prob- 
lems facing young people today, and 
at the same time help organize pro- 
grams of assistance. 

Pending publications were dis- 
cussed at a January 14 meeting of 
the AEA Section on Fundamental 
Education. Following up on plans 
developed at the Chicago Confer- 
ence, the group outlined a pamphlet 
for persons engaged in literacy edu- 
cation, a newsletter, and a hand- 


be ” »k 


California Gets State AE 
Committee 


Adult education in California ad- 
vanced another step on December 7, 
1954, when the California State 
Committee on Adult Education was 
formally created in an organizing 
conference at Sacramento. The 
Committee declared its purpose to 
be “to survey and study the various 
adult education needs of the state, 
to exchange ideas, and to confer 
from time to time upon their several 
needs and concerns.” The initial 
activity of the new organization will 
be to develop an inventory of the 
adult education resources of the 
State 

Officers elected for the first year 
are: Thomas A. Small, American 
Federation of Labor, Chairman: 
Richard Van Metre, Jr., American 
Red Cross, Vice-Chairman; and 
Alan Covey, Sacramento State Col- 
lege Librarian, Secretary. Secre- 
tarial facilities will be provided by 


tS 


the Bureau of Adult Education, 721 
Capitol Ave., Sacramento. 


Texas Organizes 


Texans proudly report establish- 
ing a West Texas Council on Adult 
Education, formed in Founding As- 
sembly, January 21. Purposes of 
the new Council are to: “encourage 
citizen participation in public affairs; 
promote the wise use of resources, 
human and material; further local 
and regional coordination; build 
wider understanding of local, re- 
gional, national, and world issues; 
interpret the adult education move- 
ment; and advise the leaders of the 
West Texas Regional Program. 

Newly elected members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Council 
are Omer Douglas, Chairman, Su- 
perintendent of Brownfield Schools; 
Mrs. Rubye Cochran, Coordinator of 
the Senior Citizens Project; Joe 
Smith, Insurance Agent; Mrs. Buster 
Reed, President, City Council of the 
Texas PTA; Eldon Mahon, attorney; 
Mrs. C. L. Abernethy, Federated 
Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Frances Hillin, 
Midland YMCA Adult Education 


Joard 


Around the Country 


@ “In recognition of the widespread 
interest in the education of adults,” 
the First Louisiana Conference on 
Adult Education, sponsored by Lou- 
isiana State University and A & M 
College, was held February 18-19. 
The purpose of the Conference was 
“to bring together representatives of 
all organizations, institutions, and 
agencies engaged in programs di- 
rected toward the education of adults 

with a view toward estab- 
lishing cooperation among adult 
education groups for the benefit of 
all.” 


@ For the past several years the 
New Jersey State Division of Adult 
Education, in cooperation with the 
New Jersey Association for .Adult 
Education, has conducted a series of 
in-service training programs for 
adult education directors in the 
State. This year the program ex- 
panded to include workshops at 
Trenton, Glassboro, and Newark, to 
be held through January, March, 
and April. Previous to this, a series 
of conferences on community aduft 
education was held for administra- 
tors and v .unteer leaders of com- 
munity a ult programs. 


@® The annual conference on March 
17-19 of the Mountain Plains Adult 
Education Association featured ad- 


dresses by AEA President Paul 
Essert and Community Developer 
Richard Poston. Popular features 
of this year’s conference were the 
clinics where participants exchanged 
ideas and experiences. Groups in 
the Mountain Plains area, reports 
President Alfred C. Nelson, are hard 
at work building membership and 
indexing educational resources in 
the region. 


@® More than 150 foreign-born men 
and women went to Albany, N.Y., 
January 23-24 to see the state gov- 
ernment at work. These adults, 
currently enrolled in Americaniza- 
tion classes of the New York public 
school adult education programs, 
came from 47 communities through- 
out the State. 

Representing the foreign-born 
adults in their communities, the 
student-delegates were commis- 
sioned to get firsthand experience 
with the processes of democracy. 
Now they are relating their impres- 
sions to many community groups 
back home. This initial undertak- 
ing was considered so successful that 
it has been decided to make the tour 
an annual event in New York State. 

Jack Crabtree and Ann Cass of 
the Bureau of Adult Education of 
the New York State Education De- 
partment, who originated and ex- 
ecuted the project, report that they 
will be glad to share their expe- 
riences with any other state inter- 
ested in a similar project. 


® A series of group discussions de- 
signed “to help create a_ better 
understanding of the Negro in 
America, and to assist in the inte- 
gration of the Negro in the expand- 
ing industrialization of the South,” 
are being held in connection with 
the organization of the Adult Edu- 
cation Project in the James E. Shep- 
ard Memorial Library at Durham, 
North Carolina. Of four possible 
discussion topics, reports the Project 
Newsletter, persons enrolling in the 
first meeting on March 29 showed an 
“overwhelming preference” for the 
groups on “The Negro in the South- 
ern Economy” and “Problems of 
Negro Education.” 


@® “How Can Adult Education in 
Ohio Strengthen a Free Society?” 
was the theme for the state confer- 
ence of the Ohio Association for 
Adult Education at Columbus, 
March 11-12. Keynoter for the 
session was Dr. Edmund De S. Brun- 
ner, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. He spoke on “Adult 
Education’s Responsibility for a Free 


Society.” Oo 
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. I go over ADULT LEADERSHIP 
every month as it comes in, and 
seems to me to be improving all the 
time.” 

STUART CHASE 
Georgetown, Conn. 


really read 

“We of the staff of NCCJ greet 
ApuLt LeapersHip each month with 
delight and appreciation. It is one 
magazine that really gets read, amidst 
the routine turmoil of the headquar- 


ters of this national community or- 


ganization. We manage this even at 
our busiest season, viz., Brotherhood 
Week—and this is indeed 
ordins ary tribute to your good efforts. 

“Thus it is that I congratulate you 


extra- 


on your splendid February issue and 


its special emphasis unon human 


relations in industry... .” 
LOUIS A. RADELET 
The National Conference of 
Christians & Jews, Ine. 
New York City 


matter of reference 

“I would like to register a com- 
plaint about some of the articles in 
ApuLt LEADERSHIP — specifically 
about the February issue. The articles 
were of interest to me, particularly 
the workshop articles by Seashore 
and Tannenbaum. They cite research 
without ever telling who did it or 
where. There are no references what- 
ever given so that if one wanted 
more detailed description of the study 
one would have no idea of where to 
go. It would seem to me quite simple 
to document the facts given, stating 
who did the research and where, and 


1955 


april, 


where the reports are available. This 
is not the first time that I have noted 
this omission in reports. . . 
“Would it be possible for Mr. Sea- 
shore and Mr. Tannenbaum to pro- 
vide that sort of information and 
it also possible that ApuLT LEADER- 
sHIP might in the future provide the 
references from which 
conclusions are drawn, 


rather broad 

particularly 
when these conclusions are cited as 
being based on research evidence, | 
would appreciate very much a reply 
on this matter. 


BETTY W. BOND 
Minnesota Department of Health 
Minneapolis 


The Introduction page to the Feb- 
ruary issue (which gave the facts 
about the .authors’ 
tions and the name of the institution 
at which they may be addressed) was 
designed to answer all the questions 
Reader Bond raises. In some cases, 
such as the February °55 and Decem- 
ber 54 Workshop articles, AL is able 
to report research before it has been 
reported Therefore, the 
only sources of further information 


research connec- 


elsewhere. 
are the authors themselves. Because 
our audience is not an academic one, 
we try to keep footnotes and citations 


if OWOPr eee 


The Edi- 


lo the necessary minimum, 
tors. 


t's healthy 

“As the executive director for the 
Chicopee Community Nursing Asso- 
ciation, Inc., | find ApuLt Leaper- 
SHIP a most useful tool in improving 
total health—spiritual, physical, emo- 
tional—among the families our staff 
of nurses visit right here in Chico- 
pee. 
CATHERINE L. AUSTIN, R.N. 
Community Nursing Association, Inc. 


Chicopee, Mass. 


weakness of intellect 

I have just received the February 
1955 issue of ApULT LEADERSHIP. . 
I regret to say that it is not as strong 
in intellectual pursuits as | had hoped 
it would be. A number of years ago, 
| had the pleasure of doing some ex- 
perimental work in adult education 
with the late Professor Eduard C, 
Lindemann. 
I see a lack of 


bibliographical materials pertaining 


Very specifically, 


to concrete issues, ete. . 
NATHAN 8S. WASHTON 
Queens College 


Flushing, N.Y. © oO 


Stop the chariot, Stathakes, 
whilst I buy my copies of LEADER’S DIGEST! 
See page 31 * 
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ENF The 


1 behind-the-scenes account of what 
went on, and why, in Eldorado, Illinois 

and how folks picked themselves 
up hy their shoe strings and 


reyuvenated their town. 
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GOLD AT THE GRASSROOTS 


“The idea for our community development program 
was born in a barber shop when three men were talking 
about the bad times in town since the closing of the coal 
mines. They agreed that omething hould be done to 
relieve unemployment, and felt sure that something 
could be done, but just what, they were not sure.” 

(Juote . . . unquote from Mrs. Pauline Hopkins, 
housewife, citizen, and one of a few thousand amateur 
town-builders of gkldorado, Hlinois (pop. 4,075). 

The Eldorado story, dramatized last year on TV by 
Edward R. Murrow, CBS commentator, on his “See It 
Now” show. has attracted nation-wide interest. Folks in 
run-down localities everywhere have taken heart from 
the renascence of this de pressed area town where people 

assisted by the Department of Community Develop 
ment at Southern Illinois University under the direction 
of Richard W. Poston—put aside apathy and animosities 
to work together in a program of adult education for the 
betterment of their community. 

Before Eldorado began its development: program 
defined by Poston as “a process of self-discovery by 
which people learn to identify and solve their community 
problems’—Eldorado was a dying town. Coal mines 
in the area had for many years supplied local mén with 
jobs. Now, with the mines worked-out and abandoned. 
more than 400 people had moved away within a three 
ear period. 

Many couldn't move. Their houses and all they 
owned were here. Anyway, they liked it here. In spite 
of its very doubtful future, Eldorado was their home 
town, the place where they felt they belonged. Many who 
stayed ranged as far as Paducah, Kentucky, and Evans 
ville, Indiana, in their search for jobs, traveling up to 150 
miles a day between plant and home 

This brings us back to the three men awaiting their 
turns in the barber shop. 

“They” quoting again from housewife Pauline 
Hopkins——“thought maybe the working people of the 
town could be organized somehow to put Eldorado back 
on its feet. As a result of this conversation, Jess Chandler, 
a long-time resident of Eldorado, and a coal miner when 
ever there were any mines to work in, made up a list 
of names; not only miners, but merchants, professional 
people, housewives—people in all walks of life. People 
he knew had the interests of Eldorado at heart. He called 
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them together to talk over the situation and get different 
ideas about what to do. 

“Well, out of this meeting an organization was 
created that was named Labor’s Association for Indus 
trial Development. Jess Chandler was elected president. 
At the Association’s first meeting someone mentioned 
that a man was to arrive at Southern Illinois University 
in Carbondale to be in charge of a new department 
called Community Development . . . ” 

Let’s take time out right here to speculate about 
something. The availability of the new Department of 
Community Development at the University makes this 
a special case in a way. Up to this point what had hap 
pened in Eldorado might have happened in any languish 
ing town; folks might have taken a notion to organize and 
try to do something. 

But it makes a nice question: what would have 
happened in Eldorado if Dick Poston and the Department 
of Community Development hadn't been handy? Would a 
local leader have emerged to push things along? Some 
body with a native talent for organizing and stimulating 
people to work together in their own interests? Lacking 
the “natural” leader, would somebody have thought of 
eoing to a library and reading a book about what folks 
somewhere else might have done in a similar situation? 

But this is only an academic question as far as 
Eldorado is concerned, To continue quoting from Mrs. 
Hopkins: 

“A committee was appointed. to see Richard W. 
Poston, and so a letter was written for an appointment. 
Our letter was on his desk when he arrived in Carbondale 
from the state of Washington where, as founder and 
director of the Bureau of Community Development at the 
state university, he had assisted in the rehabilitation of 
some towns out there. 

“The committee—22 members in all—went to Car 
bondale to see him. There were mixed emotions in this 
group of people: doubt, indifference eC. reservation. 
skepticism, and so forth. A few were not quite sure how 
Mr. Poston expected to deliver what we were seeking: 
basically, an industry that would give employment to a 
substantial number of our people. Some doubt was 
dispelled as they listened to him outline his plan for 
community development, and the committee was warmed 
by his enthusiasm, his belief in his ideal. and his dvnami: 


adult leadership 
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personality. It made sense when he explained that the 
first step, the basic plan for community develepment 
was to improve ourselves from within, to make us attra: 
tive to industry, rather than asking an industry to come 
to us to make us attractive: Mr. Poston further stressed 
that the project could not be successfully sponsored by 
i few individuals or even by an organization, but must be 
the united efforts of the entire population.” 

All right, the committee went back to Eldorado and 
scheduled a street rally for an October Saturday after 
noon. At this meeting local officials, some state legislators, 
and Poston himself talked to the townspeople about what 
Eldorado might do to make its own future. Enthusiasm 
ran high, with people honing for immediate action, and 
some of them quite understandably expecting Poston to 
pull a rabbit out of a hat. 

Poston said he couldn't do this. “I'm not going to 
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be important to this program except to give it some 
direction,” he said. “Anything you accomplish for Fl 
dorado you will do for yourself; no one can do it for 
you.” 

He then startled more than a few by suggesting that 
the immediate objective was not action, but study. He 
proposed that for the next few months the townspeople 
conduct weekly meetings to analyze themselves, thei 
problems, and their resources. It would be time enough 
then, he indicated, to launch whatever action program 
was decided upon. A good place to start. he suggested, 
might be with a door-to-door census to compile informa 
tion that would be of value in all their future efforts. 

Says Mrs. Hopkins, “It took approximately 180 
volunteer workers three weeks to complete the survey 
which covered an area of 115 square miles, and included 
more than 3,000 families, and was comparable to the 
Eldorado High School district. As soon as the facts were 
gathered, this information was tabulated on machines at 
Southern Illinois University and the statistics referred 
back to us in Eldorado, We now had a complete census 
of our population, our available labor force, and detailed 
information on our housing.” 

The results of the survey, it appears, were a sober 
eye-opener to those who had been unwilling to admit that 
Eldorado was not keeping pace with other towns. It 
showed that nearly half of the males in the 20-24 year 
old group had left town within the last three years. It 
showed that 185 houses in town were vacant; that one 
third of the occupied houses had no baths or showers, 
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and that 41% had no telephone 

The census turned out to be a good thing in several 
ways. It harnessed initial enthusiasm by giving people 
something to bite into at the very beginning. It set a pace 
and pattern for the more strenuous team-work to come, 
and it helped to break down barriers which through the 
years had grown up between cliques and factions in the 
town 

In another questionnaire circulated soon afterwards, 
people were asked to answer anonymously such ques- 
tions as, “What values, in your opinion, are most im 
portant to the people of Eldorado?” 

Exactly 1,354 persons listed “financial success”, 
This was followed closely by “possession of material 
goods”. 

To the question, “What values do you personally 
consider most important 7” a preponderant number 
answered, “Leading a Christian life.” 

The inference, “Everyone but me is out for what he 
ean get.” was so clear that a person was almost bound 
to re-evaluate his neighbors’ motives and find them not 
as inconsistent with his own as he had thought 

Time seemed ripe now for calling people together to 
formally organize their town-building program. The 
meeting, set for December 7, 1953 in the high school 
auditorium, was expected to attract some 200 interested 
citizens. The program planners decided 200° wasn’t 
enough. An impromptu attendance committee got busy. 
\ll day long a sound truck cruised the streets broadcasting 
announcements of the evening’s meeting. A fire siren 
shrieked at intervals. Arrangements were made to pro 
vide free transportation. School busses were pressed into 
service, and motor pools of private automobiles were 
formed in country areas. 

By the time the meeting opened, the ranks of the 200 
dependable citizens had grown to 1,100, one-fourth of 
Eldorado's entire population 

The team-work leaven, it was apparent, was already 
working. The disunity which had characterized the town, 
the prejudices, the antagonisms between special-interest 
groups, were lessening. Labor's Association for Industrial 
Development, for instance, after taking the initiative to 
get things rolling, now submerged its identity along with 
the Chamber of Commerce, church and lodge groups, and 
every other special interest in Eldorado to work together 
on their common problem of rebuilding their town. 

\t this first general meeting it was overwhelmingly 
voted to hold similar meetings for reports and discus 
sions every week for the next six months. Fifteen large 
working committees were set up to investigate and make 
recommendations about such subjects as local social 
agencies, government, schools, churches, health, beautifi 
cation, libraries, town boundaries, community organiza 
tions, recreation, town history, and economic develop 
ment. 

The Economic Development Committee was sub- 
divided into three groups: agriculture, industry, and retail 
trades and services. This very crucial Committee had the 
job of inventorying all the economic resources in the 
community, bringing to light the area’s good points and 
its bad ones—in effect, making a census survey of the job 
opportunities in Eldorado, actual and potential. 

The thorough way in which this was done is illus 
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trated by the efforts of the industry sub-committee. During 
the six-months “study and research” period this com- 
mittee compiled a detailed “Report on the Economic 
Resources of Eldorado”. The 95-page report, now neatly 
printed and made available to industry everywhere, 
includes comprehensive data on plant sizes, labor, trans- 
portation facilities, utilities, natural resources, and other 
information that might be of interest to a manufacturing 
concern in search of a favorable location. 

Says Mrs. Hopkins, “I might add just to clarify 
things, these 15 committees were organized on a volun 
tary basis. Mimeographed sheets listing their duties were 
distributed at the town meeting. The people chose the 
committee on which they wanted to work. A chairman 
was chosen for each committee, and they immediately 
went to work to set the stage for the beginning of the 
program which in the hearts of some people had already 


begun.” 


It must have been in the hearts of a great many 
people because the weekly town meetings drew an average 
attendance of 600 persons, and toward the end of the 
period as many as 1,500. All kinds of audio-visual devices 
were used to dramatize the events and keep up enthusiasm. 
Southern Illinois University’s Business News Letter 
reports: 

“Meetings were preceded by a ‘firecracker’ demon- 
stration that took the form of a parade, entertainment 
program, or some sort of pep rally. The publicity com- 
mittee under Evelyn Nash besieged newspapers and radio 


stations with announcements and promotional campaigns 
which were used generously. For special events a sound 
truck blared messages through the streets, leaflets were 


dropped from airplanes, fire sirens wailed every hour on 
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the hour, and merchants gave prominent window display 
to ‘Bootstrap’ advertisements.” 


At these weekly town meetings each committee took 
a turn at presenting its report. Says the indefatigable 
Mrs. Hopkins (whose home became the unofficial head- 
(uarters for Eldorado’s town-buildine enterprise) : 


“After a committee report was presented to the entire 
assembly, everybody retired in groups selected at random 
which assured a cross-section representation in each group. 
There, under the guidance of volunteer discussion lead 
ers, the information presented was digested and the 


recommendations for improvement adopted or rejected 


by a majority vote in the groups. Immediately following 
the buzz sessions, which was the name given these dis- 
cussion groups, the entire assembly reconvened to hear 
the reports of the recorders, which comprised the plan 
of action for correcting our. faults and shortcomings as 
revealed by these surveys and reports. 

“The chairman of the secretarial committee took 
notes on the entire meeting, compiled the recorders’ 
reports, and made a mimeographed record of the entire 
proceedings which was placed in the hands of all the 
people attending the weekly meetings. This secretarial 
committee was composed of volunteers who were re- 
sponsible for making a permanent record of the study 
phase in which we were engaged, and consisted of dis- 
cussion leaders, recorders, typists, mimeograph oper- 
ators, stencil cutters, and just plain ordinary people who 
are interested in the future of Eldorado, not only for 
themselves but for the generations to come.” 

Week after week as the reports from the various 
committees came in, systematically searching out needs 
for improvement, the people of Eldorado came more and 
more to grips with their problems. One of the first reports 
to be filed at one of these weekly town meetings was from 
the beautification committee, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Mary Alice Draper. It remarked that “nothing 
makes a traveler want to go somewhere else faster than 
a town that looks shabby and generally run-down.” The 
city hall—their community house—it was generally 
agreed, was one of the places most urgently needing at- 
tention. A dirty three-story brick building, it had already 
been condemned for structural weaknesses. 

The problem was thoroughly aired at a town meet- 
ing on Monday night, February 15, and early the next 
morning 34 men met at the city hall to begin the ex- 
tensive wrecking and rebuilding operation. In all, during 
a month of uninterrupted work, the committee with the 
help of Labor’s Association for Industrial Development, 
recruited union men to volunteer 5,000 man-hours of 
skilled labor. Tradesmen, professional men, women, and 
children helped too. 

It was as near a total community effort as could be 
imagined. Two thousand dollars were donated by some 

30 local individuals and organizations for necessary ex- 
penses. A brick company contributed 1,200 matt-face 
bricks, an oil company 12 tons of rock, a lumber com- 
pany 20 bags of cement. Merchants contributed many 
gallons of paint. A doughnut shop furnished doughnuts 
daily to the volunteer workers, and a soft drink bottle: 
kept them supplied with cold drinks. 

Within a month the city hall had been remodeled and 
redecorated and the third floor converted into a modern 
community center equipped for year-round activities for 
both adults and teenagers. It was a job that ordinarily 
would have cost $20,000, It had been accomplished for 
exactly $1,675.61. 

When it was finished the people of Eldorado found 
they had more than a new city hall. They had a new- 
found faith in themselves, in each other, and in the 
future of their town. As a symbol of awakened commu- 
nity spirit they had a chunk of granite set in the brick 
and mortar of their renovated city hall—and carved in 
the granite: Democracy at Work 1954. 

And this was only the beginning. The six-months 
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schedule of weekly meetings continued with enthusiasm 
unabated. The Trades and Services Committee put on a 
three-day trade and style show to acquaint home-town 
buyers with the large variety of merchandise locally 
available. The beautification committee came to bat again 
with a “clean-up, paint-up” project for the entire business 
district, and they sent to Holland for 5,000 daffodil bulbs 
to make Eldorado the “City of Golden Daffodils”. 

One project called for the building of a city park. 
sulldozers and 500 citizens moved in, and in a single 
dawn-to-dark day 350 loads of fill changed a city dump 
and a swamp into Poston-Meyer Park. 


The six-months research and community planning 


phase ended last May. A permanent organization was 
charted then: the Eldorado Community Development As- 
sociation. T. Leo Dodd was named president, and a 
constitution adopted. The Association exists for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the action plans mapped earlier. 
The various committees remain as action groups. 

To mark the ending of their six-months “learning 
period’, Eldorado staged a Band Wagon Day. In pro 
motion of the event volunteers called every name in the 
telephone directory and distributed handbills to every 
house in town. A sound truck blared announcements and 
amairplane stunted overhead, dropping leaflets. 

There were 155 units in the parade. One float car- 
ried the slogan: “We have hitched our wagon to a star.” 
A thousand people crammed the auditorium for the pub 
lic meeting afterwards where committee chairmen re- 
viewed what had been done so far and told what they 
thought needed to be done to “keep the wheels rolling” 
in the days ahead. 

And what does lie ahead for Eldorado? 

Now that the first fuss and fury have abated, now 


ae ee 


april, 


that Dick Poston has settled in firmly at Southern Iili- 
nois University to assist in the rehabilitation of othe: 
towns, what of Eldorado? In other words, what are the 
chances that it can sustain its sprinting start? 

\sked this question, Dick Poston thought well of 
Eldorado’s chances. He pointed out that the Department 
of Community Development at the University remained 
as a resource, to be drawn on at any moment of need. 
But he doesn’t think it will be needed very much. He 
thinks that real growth has been demonstrated in Eldo 
rado, that the people have shown they know how to werk 
together, and that they are qualified now to go ahead 
on their own. 

Mayor David John Upehurch thinks so too. “We've 
come a long way,” he says, “and we have a long way 
to go. But we've got the ball rolling and nothing’s going 
to lick us.” 

Robert V. Wilson, industry committee chairman and 
city attorney, reports that one new industry, Cedaroma 
Products, has already commenced operations in Eldorado, 
and that several other substantial firms are “definite 
possibilities”. 

Mrs. Hopkins would like the last word. 

Says she: “I would just like to add that should such 
a thing have happened that we did not obtain even the 
first industry, we have not wasted our time. We have 
discovered that our greatest asset—and you might list 
it among our resources—-is the spirit of cooperation 
which has been so prevalent in the entire program. We 
have discovered new leaders, developed hidden talents, 
made new friends and really gotten acquainted with peo- 
ple we had lived among all these years. The wealth of 
kIdorado used to lie under the ground. Now it resides 
in the hearts and helping hands of its citizens.” © © 
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lhe newspapers recently ran an article describing 
the results of some research on leadership among dogs: 
“At the annual meeting of the American Institute of 
Biological Sciences, Dr. W. T. James, a University of 
Georgia psychologist, reported that a mongrel may be 
high up in the canine aristocracy, while another with a 
pedigree holds a low position in the dog world. . . . The 
whole social ordet ol the dog world is based on domi 
nance, Every dog bullies the one under him. Competition 
over food is the best way to demonstrate dog dominance 
When higher and lower social types are placed in a pen 
together to eat, the dominant dog will growl, walk up 
to the food and eat it all.” 

We can take that article as a fairly accurate de- 
“4 ription ol leadership in the world of dogs. And what's 
true of man’s best friend is true to an uncomfortably 
large extent of man—with one major difference: with 
dogs dominance is the best leadership they know; with 
men it is not the best they know and is false leadership. 

We may as well face the fact that false leadership 
is more prevalent than the real MeCoy, and that when 
we begin to talk about what leadership is not we shall 
be talking about people we know. For it’s a glaringly 
unpleasant fact that thousands of people who are not 
leaders are in positions of leadership. The world is full 
of them. They are mothers and fathers, teachers. clergy- 
men, politicians, bosses. They are in high places and 
low places, educated and uneducated, rich and poor. 
They are sometimes obvious, sometimes subtle; they are 
sometimes amusing, sometimes exasperating, sometimes 
maddening; they are sometimes harmless, but more often 


they are responsible for all degrees of tragedy 


have you met them? 

Of these false leaders, one of the most common is 
Vr. Verbal Compulsive. 

Mr. Verbal Compulsive doesn't lead with his left 
nor yet with his right; he leads with his mouth. He an- 
swers your questions before you ask them. When you 
tell him what you-did, he tells you what you should have 
done. The other day when | came home from work after 
a hurricane had torn through my neighborhood, | found 
my next door neighbor standing in my back yard look 
ing at a tree that had fallen across my wife's favorit 


Vr. Hofimann ¢ {ssociate Dean of Students at Heistra College 
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Most of us have at times been amused 
or exasperated by people like the 
‘leaders’ described in this article. 
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flower bed. | stood looking at the damage that had been 
wrought. “How am | going to—” 

“That’s easy,” my neighbor interrupted. “Just grab 
an ax and let her have it.” 

He will never know that my question was going to 
be. “How am I going to break the news to my wite?” 

Verbal compulsives are very impressive at times. 
They seem to have an answer for everything; they can 
tell you what you should do or should have done in any 
imaginable situation. Their point of view is never a 
secret for a longer time than it takes them to draw a 
breath. They feel that any remark calls for an answer 
from them; and whenever you speak, you find yourself 
looking at them apprehensively to see whether you'll get 
a chance to finish. 

| here’s an old story about a deat man named fom 
whe was very proud of his ability to understand what 
people said in spite of the fact that he could not read 
lips. One day he was working with a friend trimming a 
tree down to a size for a pole for his well. After Tom 
and his friend had been working for a while, they say 
a man coming down the road. Both were quick to notice 
that he was a stranger. 

“See that fellow coming down the road?” Tom said 
“{ can tell you just what he’s going to say to me. He's 
going to say ‘Hello, and I'm going to say ‘Hello. Then 
he’s going to ask me what I’m cutting, and I’m going to 
say I'm cutting a well pole. Then he’s going to ask how 
far down I’m going to cut it. and I'm going to say down 
to that knothole down there. He's going to ask me how 
much I want for it, and I'll say two dollars and seventy 
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five cents, and when he says he won't pay that much 
[ll tell him somebody else will.” 

The stranger approached. “Hello,” he said. 

“Hello,” said Tom 

Stranger: “Nice day, isn’t it?” 

Tom: “Well pole.” 

Stranger: “How far is it to the nearest inn?” 

Tom: “Right down to that there knothole.” 

Stranger (a little confused) : “How long will it take 
me to get there?” 

Tom: “Two dollars and seventy-five cents.” 

Stranger (flushing): “Who do you think you're kid 
ding? I’ve got a good mind to bop you in the nose.” 

Tom (triumphantly): “Well, if you don’t somebody 
else will.” 

With Mr. Verbal Compulsive, as with Tom, com 
munication is a one-way affair—from him to you. His 
answers are already formed before your question is 
asked, and if you have a tendency to be influenced by 
the spoken word you will find him an almost irresistible 
leader. 

Another false leader is Wr. Personal Force. This man 
is dangerous. He can and does do real harm. He’s the 
man who pushes you around. His favorite force is threat. 
He may, however be more subtle. He may slug you into 
silent fear with sarcasm. He may appeal to your sym- 
pathy. To respect. Even to love. How often you hear such 
things as, “If you loved me, you wouldn't say that,” 
which simply means, “I don’t like what you're saying, 
<0 don’t say it OR ELSE.” The implied threat, of course, 
is that he will declare your love to be false or withdraw 
his own love. 

Harold Taylor writes in On Education and Freedom 
that we live in a world in which “young people are 
brought up under a system of conditional love. /f you do 
well in school your mother and father will be pleased, i/ 
you work hard at something your father approves you 
will be praised, if you behave according to a particular 
moral code you will be considered a credit to the 
family... .” 

Now this is not to say that we should not respect 
those who are worthy of respect or that we should not 
love our parents, our wives, and our neighbors. It is 
emphatically to say, however, that they should not use 
our love and respect for them to force us into something 
that they want us to do. If they do, they are false 
leaders. They are satisfied with nothing less than submis- 
sion, and they will use whatever brutalities or subtleties 
they must to achieve it. 

Closely related to Mr. Personal Force, whose meth 
ods, if nothing else, are fairly direct, is Mr. Artificial 
Force, who manufactures weapons to beat you into con 
formity with his wishes. This kind of leadership occurs 
when a little boy yells, “Last one in is a rotten egg!” 
He has manufactured a category and then forced you 
either to do his will or fit into the category. This same 
little boy may grow up to be a school teacher and manu 
facture a dunce cap for mental laggards. 

The artificial foree used may not be punishment; it 
may be reward: “Anyone who maintains perfect attend- 
ince will get at least a C in this course.” Quite often the 
victim of this kind of force doesn’t even realize that he 
is being coerced. 
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“LAST ONE IN'S 
A ROTTEN EGGI" 


The Hero is another man to watch lest we allow him 
to become a false leader. Often we confuse heroism with 
leadership. The Hero is not necessarily a leader. Insofar 
as he excites others to deeds beyond the call of duty, he 
is also a leader. But when he does nothing but-glorify 
himself by his heroic deed, he is a hero and not a leader. 
The American people tend to make leaders out of heroes 

and thus are often led into error. Advertisers capitalize 
on this tendency and get all sorts of heroes to endorse 
all sorts of products, and we are grossly influenced. 
Heroism is a wonderful thing. A Hero should be be 
medaled, praised, and feted—but not followed! 

Then there’s Mr. Letter-of-the-Law, His whole mind 
and heart and will are in the rules and regulations, and 
if he is called upon to make a decision that is not covered 
by a rule—but that’s unthinkable! For him there is no 
world outside his book of rules, and he draws in his head 
like a turtle until the danger is past. He reminds me of a 
woman I| overheard taking the verbal part of her driver’s 
test up in Massachusetts, where these things are given 
orally. “What do you do,” she was asked, “when you 
come to an intersection with a flashing red light?” 

“Stop!” she said triumphantly. 

“Then what?” 

She paused for awhile, getting increasingly nervou 
“You just stop.” 

“Yes, Madam. But what do you do after you stop?” 

More pause, more nerves. Tentatively, “Hold out 
your hand?” “No, Madam. That’s before you stop. What 
do you do afterwards?” 

“Wait until the light turns green?” 

“No, Madam. This light doesn't turn green. It’s a 
flashing red light!” 

That’s all | heard. I don’t know how it came out 
It would serve her right if he gave her a license, in 
which event she has probably been parked at some 
Massachusetts intersection for the last two years. She 
could drive only as far as her rules would take her 

That kind of leader isn’t as positively harmful as 
some others, although lives are forfeited and wasted 
because of his lack of imagination and because he feel 


that rules are more important than people. 

My final example of false leadership is what I call 
The Phony. He has heard that the best way to lead is the 
democratic way, but he doesn’t really believe it. Never- 
theless, to be in fashion he adopts some of the democratic 
mannerisms—not methods but manners. He asks people 
to do things rather than telling them to, but the penalty 
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for not doing them remai the same. He calls his sub 
ordinates by their first names and lets it be known that 
he likes to be called by his first name. He chats jor ularly 
with the cleaning lady and the office boy in fact. there 
are times when you are almost convinced that he’s a 
real right guy. Eventually you find that he doesn’t give a 
damn about you or anybody else except insofar as you 
erve his purposes, He's still a puppeteer pulling strings. 
manipulating people to do his will. He has a democratic 
surface and an autocratic heart. Beware of him; he is 
the subtlest of the false leaders, and probably the most 


dangerous. 
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These leaders do great harm! This is what Harry 
Overstreet has to say about them: “The study of human 
distortion that psychiatry reports is largely that of 
arbitrary power that has been exercised by someone over 
someone else. The Biblical statement might be re-ex- 
pressed in modern terms: “The fathers have dominated 
their children, and the children’s psyches are set on 
edge.’ To fathers, we can add mothers, teachers, factory 
hosses, executives, sergeants, policemen, prison guards, 
colonial governors, and innumerable others. What we now 
begin to realize is how enormous has been the amount 
of ego-centered and ignorant power-over-others that our 
culture has tolerated or encouraged. 

“We need not recall the story. Knowledge of it has 
become part ol our psychologic al climate of opinion 
The right of some to dominate others-—put the screws 
on them; slap them down; bark them into submission; 
hold them in terror—still too widely exists; but it is not 
the unquestioned right it once was. Egocentric and ig 
norant ‘power over, we begin to know, defeats the best 
promise of life.” 

Harry Overstreet is not talking about extremes. He 
is talking about you and me. Insofar as we have used 
others for our own ends, we have cultivated in ourselves 
a distorted view of life and the world. Insofar as others 
have used us for their ends, they have distorted, repressed, 
inhibited us. By slow degrees they have destroyed much 
of our best. 


power that defeats or aids 


The true leader—-the leader for our democratic 
society, for our time and the future, for our faith—is 
the man who is dedicated to the task of bringing out 
the greatness in others. Being so dedicated, he sacrifices 
much, but this does not mean that he cannot develop his 
own potential as a person. He builds himself with the 
bricks and mortar inside himself and not with the vitality 


that he squeezes from the souls of others. 

Being so dedicated, he must have faith that there is 
greatness in each person to be brought out. And there is. 
But in many people it has been stifled, side-tracked., 
inhibited, and aborted by pseudo-leaders who have forced 
others to be like themselves. 

A Chinese philosopher born 600 years before Christ 
had something to say for today about leadership—*that 
rule should inspire rather than manipulate, that its role 
is to furnish an atmosphere or medium in which things 
freely grow of themselves rather than being made to be 
or become.” Social scientists are today proving those 
words again and again in their controlled experiments in 
human dynamics. They have proved that democratic 
leadership is superior to authoritarian leadership in 
many important ways; among them are these: that under 
democratic leadership all of us learn more, remember 
longer, and apply what we have learned more readily; 
that people change more profoundly, the change is more 
lasting, and tends to be constructive and progressive 
rather than negative ~or yegressive; that workers work 
better and produce more;‘and that people suffering from 
psychologic al «disorders that keep them from normal 
interaction with their fellow men can often be brought 
around to normal and constructive living. 

This kind of leadership is a science that has to be 
learned. To those who believe in it, it is more than a 
science, it is a way of life; and those who adopt this way 
of life develop certain character traits. 


a way to leadership 


First is strength—a strength that does not derive its 
sustenance from the subservien¢ 4 and the obsequiousness 
of others, but from their strength. As one goes about 
the job of bringing out the greatness and strength of 
others, he becomes stronger himself. 

Second is humility. A leader keeps always in mind 
that he is vulnerable, that he js fallible, and that he is 
mortal, 

Third is faith in others -faith in the wisdom of the 
individual, faith in the goodness of the individual, faith 
in the greatness of the individual. 

Fourth is tolerance that recognizes, respects, and 
reverences the rights and individuality of others. 

And finally, a leader can have a certain amount of 
irreverance, too, which might also be called perspective 

irreverence for the shibboleths of this world, for the 
superstitions; for the cant, hypocrisy, and distorted 
values; and above all, for the false leaders. 

| have no better words to sum up what I have said 
than this paragraph that appeared anonymously in the 
June, 1953, issue of Adult Leadership: “It is immoral 
to influence people in ways which lessen their command 
of their own powers and energies, which increase their 
dependence upon the will and judgment of others. To be 
truly liberating or liberal, any educational effort must 
leave the learner more fully in rational command of him- 
self, his judgments and his choices, than he was before.” 

Those of us who are exposed to leaders who hold 
this view are fortunate indeed. If we as leaders use this 
truth as the criterion of leadership we will not only 
bring out the greatness in others but go a long way 
toward finding greatness in ourselves. Oxe) 


adult leadership 
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There’s water in the 
pitcher ... flowers in 
the vase. Have you 
been as thoughtful 
about the composition 
of your audience? 


HAND-PICKING YOUR AUDIENCE 


BY FLORENCE L. HARRISON 


A few years ago at a meeting of people concerned 
with adult education, a friend kept asking me how the 
Service Bureau for Women’s Organizations* managed to 
get such distinguished speakers. 

My answer was, “I’m primarily concerned with the 
audience.” She thought | meant numbers! 

Of course, numbers are important for some types of 
meetings, but quality and composition seem to me more 
important. We work hard to create an audience that is 
alive and responsible and that produces within itself a 
kind of group experience that is valuable. 

To be specific, recently we had a forum, Education, 
U.S.A., 1954. Its purpose was to stimulate interest in 
some educational problems—interest that would lead to 
clearer thinking on our needs and a sense of competency 
in tackling them. 

We were fortunate to have secured the President of 
Harvard as one of our Forum speakers, so the size of the 
audience was no problem. Its selection was. 


a planned audience 


Obviously, the first step was to list the groups pri- 
marily concerned with education and to decide, on the 
basis of past experience, which groups had proved their 
willingness to accept responsibility and give leadership 
in this field. 

A second consideration was to divide the available 
tickets so that all sections of the State would be repre- 


’ *The Service Bureau was created by The Beatrice Fox 

Auerbach Foundation to provide women leaders of state and 
local organizations with opportunities which would enable them 
to do a better job in their own groups and which would assist 
them in developing newcomers who in turn might become leaders. 
The author is director of the Bureau. 
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sented. One of the weaknesses in our adult education 
work, in my opinion, is a failure to recognize sufficiently 
the fact that no public policy can be accepted except 
through a small vocal pressure group or through the 
growth of widespread public understanding and support, 

After every meeting, we count our success or failure 
by the following tests: 

(1) Was the size of the group adequate to the purpose ? 
For example, 200 to 500 for a general forum meeting 
designed to promote attendance at training courses to 
follow; 25 to 100 for training courses for leaders; 10 
to 50 for extension meetings in rural areas. 

(2) Did it represent a wide range of experience and 
educational and economic backgrounds? Have the par- 
ticipants a recognized place in some organization? Our 
average meeting will have an attendance from at least 
10 towns and from a variety of organizations, usually 
about 10, representing church groups, federated clubs, 
patriotic and service organizations, farm women, League 
of Women Voters, and so forth. 

(3) Did the group really get a chance to exchange 
views and so widen its reaction to the speaker or 
speakers? Did the women actually get an opportunity to 
talk to those they came to hear? 

(4) Did the participants do something about the ques- 
tion later? 

With these tests in mind, let us go back to our 
January Forum. The tickets were assigned through state 
organizations on the basis of interest, with the distinct 
understanding that they should be distributed through 
branches in such a way that all sections of the state could 
share in the opportunity provided by the Forum. Con- 
ditions of acceptance were set up: All registrants must 
come with the understanding that they were to spend 
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the day; no registration was accepted without a check 
covering the luncheon meeting. In order to bring those 
on the platform into as sympathetic and intimate a rela 
tionship with those in the audience as possible, ou: 
distinguished group of educators, Dr. Pusey, Mrs. Hottel 
and Dr. Shuster, did not make set Speer hes. They 


answered questions or comments ¢ to the failure o1 


values of ou present educational system by the president 
of the Connecticut P.T.A. and a group of five citizens 
of varied background or experience. 


we mix them up 


The audience was organized into small units of six 
each, People sat at the tables where they later had their 
luncheon. Each table had a hostess, a woman volunteer 
worker who had demonstrated qualities of leadership. 
This meant that prior to the meeting some 60 women 
were specially invited and briefed as to their responsi 
bilities, which were to introduce those at the tables to 
one another, to encourage discussion, and keep it on the 
subject of education. At each table there was a profes 
sional educator (a balance of one professional to five 
lay people) to enable each group to get acquainted with 
an expert point of view The other four were lay people 


assigned to the vroup in suc h a way as to enlarge thei: 
acquaintance with other Connecticut women whose in- 
terests were similar to their own. 

To carry out this plan, we deliberately curtailed 
attendance. Our hall holds more than 800 people, but 
with this group organization we limited attendance to 
four hundred. Later, because of the size and quality of 
our waiting list. we let about 150 people audit from the 
balcony. 

Luncheon discussion was lively. At its close each 
table was asked for written questions. Because of the size 
of the group, we let our platform people eat separately. 
At training courses they are assigned to the different 
tables, but after the morning workout and with an after- 
noon discussion still to come, we thought a little time 
for rest and recreation was called for. Not too much rest 
either, since during the luncheon period all the principals 
made recordings for our radio station. Incidentally, a 
tape recording of the whole procedure was made and is 
being transcribed onto records for use by discussion 
groups. This is part of the follow-up. 

Now we are in the midst of completing the details 
of the training course which was planned to follow the 
Forum for those who are particularly concerned—club 
program people, chairmen of education committees. 
members of local boards of education. We expect an 
attendance of about 80. The course will be in four sessions 
of four hours on alternate weeks. Then we expect the 
results to fan out. 


and afterwards— 


Following the Forum meeting, a superintendent ot 
schools came in to see us. He had been at a table where 
one of our Advisory Board members was hostess. The 
four other lay people were from four different towns. 
One was a P.T.A. worker with a large family, from a 
small community, one a senior in college who wanted to 
teach, another an ex-pupil of his, long lost track of, now 
on a local board of education. He was enthusiastic about 
the meeting but especially excited about his group. “We 
were all steamed up before the meeting began. We never 
let down. | learned a lot.” If he learned, I know he gave. 

Another young woman, whose interest grows out of 
the fact that she has children in the schools and a husband 
on a local board, found herself next to a Catholic nun 
who is one of the great educators of Connecticut, Sister 
Mary de Lourdes. Sister Mary’s enthusiasm and apprecia- 
tion communicated itself to the lay people at her table 
and made being there a rare privilege. 

Of course, some tables did not achieve the same 
response, but more did than we had dared hope for. The 
net result was an audience that was alive, not merely 
receptive; and on the basis of past experience, | feel 
confident that the end of that meeting was not 3:30 
o’clock on January 20th! 

And so, in answer to the question of how to get 
speakers, my reply is that there are many people whos« 
interest in a subject is so great that what they want i 
the right audience. They do not want to waste their time. 
Che job of a program director in adult education who 


r 


wants to provide her group with the hard-to-get speakers 


is to see to it that the speakers time is not wasted, ¢ 4 


adult leadership 
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EFFECTIVE CONSULTATION 


contents 


Introduction 


How To Use a Consultant (Tool Kit). 
Nell McKeever 


Public Health Education Services, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Wellare 


Consulting Under Fire.............. 
James H. Tipton 


Willimantic State Teachers 
College, Connecticut 


Stresses in Consultation............. 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 


Bureau of Research and Service, 
College of Education, 
University of Illinois 


The Personal Touch............%.% 


Jacob S. Kounin 


School of Social Work, 
Wayne University 


Behind the Questions............... 
Edward S. Bordin 


Department of Psychology, 
University of Michigan 


next month's workshop 


We may not call ourselves consultants when some 
one drops by our office and asks a question or two about 
some problem he’s having on the job. But the essential 
elements are there: Someone asks for help; we try to 
understand the nature of his problem; and we try to 
say something that will be useful to him. 

This process of getting and giving help about word 
problems is what this Workshop is about. The articles 
do not take up the “helping relationship” as applied to 
personal problems (counseling), although some of the 
ideas contained in them may apply to both the counsel 
ing and the consulting relationship. 

Sometimes we think that the way to help someone 
solve a work problem is to tell him something he doesn’t 
seem to know. Author Edward Bordin suggests that “giv- 
ing information” is often the least useful thing we can 
do to help a person. 

Nell McKeever looks at the consultation prooess from 
the point of view of the client. Drawing upon her own 
extensive experience as a public health educator and 
consultant to community groups, she tells us that when 
we ask for consultation we have some responsibilities, 
too. Sometimes we try to lean wholly on the “expert” o1 
“specialist”, and look to him for bright, quick answers 
to our problems, Yet who is more expert on our prob 
lems than we ourselves? They are our problems; they 
are for us to solve. 

How do you work effectively as a consultant? Jacol 
Kounin describes the obvious which is so frequently for 
gotten: We must develop a satisfactory relationship with 
the client if we expect to help him solve his problem 
Too often, as consultants, we rush directly to the prob 
lem as if it had a life of its own—and ignore the client 
when, after all, it is in his experience that the problem 
exists. 

If you'd like to see how another consultant works 
in a crisis situation, turn to the case report, “Consulting 
Under Fire”. Tipton worked with a town torn by con 
flict over school desegregation. The story is an exciting 
example of how a skilled consultant, as a dispassionate 
outsider, can be of inestimable value, even on a problem 
is complex and tense as desegregation. 

But even when the problem is not so critical, the 
consultant is usually under strong pressures as he works. 
W. W. Charters reminds us of some of the less obviou 
pressures which grow from the society in which we work. 

As you ponder a particular problem in consultation 
you might find other materials in ApuLT Leapersuip 
useful. If it's a group problem, look at the December 


1953 Workshop on Dynamics of Work Groups; if it’s a 
teaching-learning problem, turn back to last- month's 
Workshop on Teaching Adults. Many of the ideas in the 
February, 1954 Workshop on Personal Growth through 
Group Experience are closely related. The processes of 


ORGANIZING THE COMMUNITY 
FOR SELF-HELP 


Is it possible to improve our 
community life? 

Through organizing for cooperation, 
and using available resources, many 
communities make real growth. 


helping other humans to learn and change are complex. 


This is the core of adult education. OO 
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It’s our problem. 
Don't leave it all 
to the consultant. 


Willimets 


HOW TO USE A CONSULTANT’ 


BY NELL McKEEVER 


As we observe behavior, there is some indication 
that too many of us are willing to turn over the reins of 
leadership to some vague persons we call consultants. 

The right to set our own objectives within the goals 
of the organization, to determine effective ways of meet- 
ing these aims, and to initiate a course of action -rests 
with us, and rightly so. It would be a dreary world if we 
were always carrying out the ideas of others, and there 
would be little progress if we were not encouraged to use 
our imaginations, try new ideas, and profit by our own 
successes and failures. 

Perhaps such requests as “We'd like you to meet 
with us next Tuesday——choose any subject you like,” o1 
“We're happy you are free next month—-let us know what 
you want us to do,” or “Please send me any ideas you 
have on program,” are exceptions; but we can’t close 
our eyes to the fact they exist. 

The importance of using our own knowledge and 
skill to greatest advantage before seeking help through 
the medium of consultation cannot be overemphasized. 
If we do this we can be sure our programs will be 
creative, rather than limited by a few ideas which come 
from others. 


an aid—not a substitute 


Consultation is only an aid to program planning, 
rather than a substitute for it. We who ask for consulta- 
tion, therefore, should first be willing to ask ourselves: 
“What are we trying to do?” . “What are the best 


the workshop 


ways to do this?” . . . “What knowledge, skills and re- 
sources do we need to do this job?” . . . “What problems 
or barriers seem to be blocks to progress?” . . . “Have 
we taken every opportunity to use our own knowledge 
and skills?” .. . “What additional knowledge and skills 
seem to be needed?” .. . “Who are the people who can 
help us most effectively in this situation?” 

Perhaps if we review a few situations, the way we 
determine the skills needed, and the way we find the 
person with these skills will become more meaningful. 

|. As a group, we decide we do not have enough in- 
formation about a particular subject. 

In a case like this, we want someone to meet with 
us who has real knowledge of the field, someone who 
can help us understand the things we need to know in 
order to form judgments. We would look for an authority 
in the field able to present the facts in a clear, concise, 
understandable way which has meaning to us. 

2. As staff members, we see a need for a stronger in- 
formational program using inexpensive and_ practical 
visual aids. 


We would look to those people trained and experi- 
enced in producing visual aids. But, more than this, we 
would seek someone who has skill in producing simple, 


effective devices, and can teach us how to increase our 
own skills in developing aids to our programs. 
3. As a group of citizens, we must make a decision in 
a controversial matter. 
We want to explore all points of view, so we will 
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define them and make sure all areas are represented 
Here, we want people who know the facts, who are able 
to give and take in free discussion, and who can present 
both sides of the problem. And what about the chairman? 
His strength lies in providing the kind of atmosphere 
where free discussion is encouraged and made possible. 
He is chosen because of his ability to bring out all points 
of view. He might ruin the evening if he insisted on 
expressing his own ideas. 

1. We may want some assistance in interpreting our 
program to others within our organizations. 

Sometimes stimulation from outside gives impetus 
to our everyday work. We need knowledge and under- 
standing of our goals and our program. We need a person 
who believes in the things we are trying to do and who 
has the skill of interpreting to others our strengths, our 
weaknesses, and our need for support. 

5. As group members we recognize the need for com 
mon understanding and group action. 

We also recognize a difference of opinion, a variety 
of backgrounds and experiences, and other pressures 
blocking our abilities to make decisions. We might well 
turn to one who can open up opportunities for con- 
sidered discussion, exploration, compromise and decision. 
He will be a person who believes in the right to express 
opinions and think through differences. He will be skill- 
ful in recognizing unexplored or half-explored areas and 
bring them to our attention. He will sense the importance 
of our arriving at our own decisions after thoughtful 
consideration, even though he may personally believe 
another decision might have more chance for success. 

6, We have arrived at a point in program development 
where a number of courses o; action are open to Us. 

We want to use another person as a “sounding 
board” to think through the future. Here we want a per- 
son who can understand not only our program, but us as 
individuals. Someone who accepts us as we are, who 
tries to understand how we learn best, who recognizes 
the sound elements in our program, and who frankly 
questions our hazy or incomplete thinking. Above all, 
we want a person who recognizes our capacities for 
vreater effort and who increases our effectiveness by 
enlarging our vision, 


helping the consultant to help you 


\s we plan for guidance from those who can help 


us most effectively in any given situation, it becomes 
apparent that much of the usefulness of consultation de- 
pends upon us. The decision as to what kind, when, 
under what circumstances, and to what degree is ours. 
Once we have decided upon the abilities and skills need- 
ed, we begin a search for the right person. It may be 
somebody we already know, someone recommended by 
friends; it could be a well-known name in a book. 

The next important step will be the preparation of 
the consultant. This takes time and effort, but so does 
any worth-while project. If it isn’t important why would 
we ask for help at all? Good results can be expected if 
we give adequate consideration to the following points: 

1. In the first contact, let’s outline what we hope to 
accomplish through our program, meeting, or confer- 
ence. Let’s also outline ways in which it appears it can 


be accomplished successfully. Since we are willing to 
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invite a consultant into our lives, we should be willing 
to share our thoughts and ideas so he may understand 
our needs. 

2. Let’s tell him specifically what we want him to do, 
and how we see his part in relation to the whole. It is 
not his right to second-guess us on what we want and 
need, 

3. We will want him to know the problems we antici- 
pate, the opinions that are present, the different expec- 
tations that exist, and the pressures that may occur. 
(hese are not unusual and won't scare the consultant. 
It will increase his desire to work more effectively, 


let the consultant decide 


1. Let's give him the opportunity to decide whether 
he can handle the job we've outlined. None of us would 
quarre! with the statement that a consultant should know 
his own strengths and limitations. He should have a 
chance to analyze these abilities in terms of the job to 
be done. He might write that he isn’t the person for us. 
Some pressures within his own organization may make it 
impossible for him to function properly. Or he may not 
have the skills we require. We should be pleased with 
his honesty. It may save us from an afternoon of bore 
dom o1 complete disaster, 

5. When the consultant accepts, we'll keep him fully 
informed of developments and encourage him to raise 
questions in areas where he sees some inconsistencies. 

6. Let’s keep in mind the job he is to do. Often in 
our kindness to show him the City or provide opportuni 
ties to become acquainted and be known, social functions 
seem to take precedence over all else. We do not under 
estimate their value, but is this the reason we asked the 
consultant to come? We have observed that a consultant 
like other human beings is apt to tire. At the crucial 
time he may lack the physical stamina to do the job 
well, 

7. Enough time should be saved between the consul 
tant’s arrival and the job ahead to bring him up to date 
on last minute developments. He needs a clear under- 
standing of the entire session, his role in it, and plans 
which have been made as groundwork for his participa 
tion. 

jelore going into the last step, we cannot ignore 
any longer all those people who are thinking: “This is 
all very well when we have a choice, but what about 
those other occasions ?”’ We say that consultation is vol- 
untary, but is it? What about those visits from a member 
of our own hierarchy who drops in “to see how you are 
getting along”? Or, someone higher in the administrative 
set-up decides we need some help and “suggests” we have 
a certain person in? Or, some well-known person is com 
ing to town and, “Wouldn't you like to use this oppor- 
tunity to get some help from him?” 

Yes, these are difficult times, both for us and the 
consultant. When we initiate the request, we usually bring 
a readiness to learn, a frank appraisal of what we see 
as our problems, an independence of thought and a 
sincerity of purpose which result in constructive action. 

When we haven't asked for help, it's a different 
matter altogether. We may think we are doing all right 
and don’t need any help. We may become suspicious 


that someone is forcing help on us because we aren't 
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measuring up. We may become defensive and begin to 


justify our mistakes, even though we would not do it 
in another situation. It may be inconvenient, at a time 
when we have six “important” things to do. In any event, 
it is easy for us (and may seem more desirable from our 
administrative point of view) to project our feelings and 
blame the consultant. 

We may have good reason for resisting consultation 
at this time. However, we must finally face the question: 
“How skillful are we in being objective about why we 
ure here and what are our aims?” Perhaps this person 
has much to offer our program, no matter who suggested 
the idea. He may be a man of great experience who can 
add immeasurably to our knowledge. Programs with 
whi h he Is acquainted in other areas may yield ideas on 
which we can build. 

Let’s quickly clear the air and let him know we didn’t 
isk for him. That easily explains why we can’t be more 
specific in our requests for help. Chances are he was in 
the same position himself a week or a month ago and 
can easily understand our feelings. From there, we might 
begin to discuss our interests and experiences, and invite 
him to do the same. By so doing we begin to see ways 
in which he might be helpful. Thus, in an atmosphere 
comfortable for beth of us, we can explore together what 
might be accomplished through his visit 


how did it go? 


In either the voluntary or “not so voluntary” ty pe 
of relationship, the final step 1s looking at the process 
and trying to appraise the values and the areas of con 
fusion. In some instances this may be the beginning of 
further guidance as development is made. If this is the 
plan, arrangements will be made for follow-through in 
keeping the consultant fully informed. In other instances 
sufficient help will have been secured to allow us to carry 
through alone, using our new-found knowledge and skill 
as other problems arise. Perhaps the consultant has be 
come so involved and interested he will want to know 
what is happening to us. We may want to let him know, 
recognizing, however, that we move forward through, our 
own strength whenever possible. Whether there is follow 
through or not, every good consultation trip ends with 
a frank and honest appraisal of what has taken place. 
The consultant tells us of his observations and points up 
ways improvements might be initiated. In turn we help 
him understand the ways he worked which were of most 
assistance to us, and explore with him things he might 
do in the future te be more constructive in his consulta- 
tion 

Sometimes it is difficult to know which is the con 
sultant and which is the consultee. It is difficult to know, 
hut is it important? All that is important is for both to 
recognize that consultation is a two-way process through 
which both can gain. If we are sound in our planning, 
objective in defining our goals, careful in determining 
the skills and abilities needed, wise in selecting the per 
son, thorough in the briefing, and incisive in analyzing 
the help given, growth takes place in all concerned. As a 
result, our goal of effective service becomes more realisti 
because we are stronger individuals better able to meet 
our problems as they arise 
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EVALUATING 
CONSULTATION* 


How much help did you get from using consulta. 
tion? Here are some questions that may help you de- 
termine the answer. 

1. GOALS 
a. How effective was your group, with the consultant, 
in determining the goals for the group and for the 
consultation process? 
b. How realistic were these goals, and did they change 
during the process of consulting together? 


2. TRAINING 


a. Did your group want to receive training through 


the consultation process? Did this training take 
place? 


~ 


b. Did individual or group change take place as a 
result of this training? 
c. How did the consultant function in the training 


process / 


3. RESISTANCES 
a. What resistances did your group develop during 
the consultation process ? 
b. How did you deal with these resistances? 
c. What resistances seemed to be a result of the con 
sultant’s relationship to the group? 


b. EVALUATION 


Did your group feel that there was effective evaluation 
of your project? 


» RELATIONSHIP TO CONSULTANT 


a. How did your group react to the consultant? 

b. Do you feel that the group tried to help the con 
sultant establish an effective relationship with it? 

c. What aspects of the relationship with the consult 
ant seemed to make the consultation process diffi 
cult or ineffective? 


6. PROGRESS 


a. What do you feel was the significant progress, it 


any, your group made during the consultation 


pro ess ¢ 


b. How do you feel the group, as a whole, worked on 
the problems under discussion ? 


7. RESEARCH POSSIBILITIES 
a. Did your group spot any areas where research is 
needed to work further on your problems? 
b. Did the consultation process help you to see what 


level and scope of research your group might 
undertake ? 


*1dapted from a form developed by the National Traming Lab 


oratories. An evaluation form for consultants appears on page 26 
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The report of an 


explosive situation — 
desegregation in the 
public schools — 


where the author was 


On September 18, 1945, a consultant for the Bureau 
of Intercultural Education wrote the Bureau director in 
New York, “The outlook is bad here. How far this thing 
will go nobody can say .. .” 

The “thing” that was “bad” was racial tension. It 
had swollen to such proportions that an effort toward 
desegregation in the schools had been met with student 
strikes. These strikes had the backing of adults. Over- 
night a large part of the community had become em- 
broiled. Hatred and prejudice were being expressed with 
such violence that fears of a race riot had been aroused. 

The place was Central City," an eastern industrial 
community of some 120,000 persons. These included 
24. 000 Negroes and 17,000 foreign-born. 

The Bureau consultant wrote further, “I don’t know 
that we are going to be of any use around here... .” 

Happily, he was wrong about that. As it turned out, 
the consultants were of great use. It took two years of 
patient effort, but at the end of that time the “thing” 
that was “bad” in Central City had been aired, and 
through the use of methods fundamentally democratic. 
steps had been taken toward eliminating segregation in 
the public schools. 

Now, how did consultation prove effective in the 
Central City crisis? Let’s take it step by step. 


the planning came too late 


In few cases have the training and experience of 
school administrators or teachers, or community leaders 
for that matter, prepared them to deal skillfully and demo 
cratically with the human relations aspects of their jobs. 
This was as true in Central City as anywhere else. Con- 
sequently, when the student strike occurred at the Bartow 
school in protest against the program of desegregation. 
leaders found themselves unequipped to handle 

It so happened that earlier in the year a plan had 
been developed by Central City school leaders and con- 
sultants from the Bureau for Intercultural Education for 
a program of intercultural education in the schools. At 
conferences of teachers and administrators some of the 
ideas of the social sciences regarding the causes of preju- 


*The name of the city in which the conflict described 
in this study took place has, of course, been changed, as well 
as the names of all individuals and schools. 
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CONSULTING UNDER FIRE 


BY JAMES H. TIPTON 


dice and discrimination had been discussed. Local lead 
ers had described the most critical local problems, and 
the Superintendent of Schools had set up a group to de 
velop a program that could be adopted by local schools. 

Nevertheless, the student strike caught the school 
leaders flat-footed. Facing a crisis in community relations, 
school superintendent A. D. Harper appealed to Bureau 
consultants for help in dealing with the strike. The Bureau 
staff saw the strike as a test of the effectiveness of the 
public school system’s ability to organize and educate 
for democracy. Experience in dealing with such resistance 
could be a gain to educators and community leaders 
everywhere. So the invitation was accepted. 

In any consultative arrangement it is pretty generally 
agreed that a first need of the consultant is to rain the 
confidence, respect, and friendship of the client. A con- 
sultant who is sincerely interested in people will be able 
to build this necessary bond of warm, personal friend 
ship. At Central City, prior to the signing of a consulting 
contract between the Bureau and the schools, Superin 
tendent Harper and the Bureau director had come to 
respect and like each other. This helped other Bureau 
consultants at the start of their relationships with Super 
intendent Harper, as he was ready to accept them on the 
director's recommendation. 

Each consultant had to make good with the super 
intendent, however, on his own merits during their sub 
sequent acquaintance, With one, being an active church 
member, as was the superintendent, was a help toward 
cementing their friendship. Similar professional interests 
aided another, and a sincere interest in the superintend 
ents grandchildren was helpful to a third consultant 

When the first Bartow strike came, Superintendent 
Harper asked two Bureau consultants to stay in Central 
City to help him weather the crisis. Two days afterward 
he asked them to go with him to an off-the-record meeting 
of a number of the city’s most prominent citizens to dis 
cuss the strike. He also asked them to confer about it 
with many local leaders. All this was evidence that the 
superintendent was ready to rely on the Bureau. 

Specifically, at the time of the first Bartow strike 
the white student strike leaders demanded that Negroes 
be removed and Bartow be made a segregated school. No 
one could forsee just what the full consequences of the 
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strike would be. People were conscious of the race vio- 
lence the city had suffered in the past, and everything 
pointed toward official acceptance of the anti-Negro de 
mands of aggressive whites. 

The immediate issue then was whether Superintend- 
ent Harper and the school board should refuse the 
strikers’ demands. The superintendent had reason to be 
lieve a recommendation to refuse the demands would 
not be supported by the board or the community. The 
rapport between superintendent and consultants meant 
that he told them of some of his fears and doubts, some 
of his feelings about Negroes, and of his conviction that 
certain members of the school board were prejudiced 
against Negroes. He was able to do this with no thought 
that these revelations might injure his relations with 
them. The consultants, too, were able to teil him that, 
because of no prior experience in similar crisis situations, 
they had certain feelings of inadequacy. They were able 
to do this without fear that they would lose his respect 
and confidence. 

The good relations between superintendent and con 
sultants meant that any one of them was free to present 
alternative proposals for dealing with the strikes. For 
the most part, there was no feeling of commitment to 
any suggestion as one that had to be accepted. During the 
several weeks of the two Bartow strikes, for instance. 
a great many suggestions were made. Most were discussed 
at some length. Many, after discussion, were seen as 
valueless in the particular situation. Because of the good 
rapport between consultants and superintendent, it was 
safe to present any idea that seemed to have value. 

The situation with respect to Randolph Snell, Princi 
pal of the Thoreau S« hool, was different. Always friendly 
and polite to the consultants, the Thoreau principal en 
couraged them to visit him. He even invited them to pro 
fessional meetings. But when suggestions were made that 
he begin, in cooperation with other administrators and 
the consultants, to make plans for enrolling Negro chil 
dren in Thoreau Sx hool, he successfully resisted. He knew 
that “white neighborhood leaders will never accept Negro 
children in ‘their’ school.” He also resisted a suggestion 
that he consider setting up in-service meetings for 
Thoreau teachers to help them prepare to teach inter- 
racial groups of children, He affirmed that he never in- 
terfered in any way with his teachers. The consultants 
often felt that they were not actually communicating with 
the Thoreau principal, but only sparring with him. 

Principal Ira Hoffman at the Irvington School, on 
the other hand, showed an immediate interest in what 
the Bureau consultants might have to offer Central City 
schools. He, too, invited them to visit his school. There 
was a distinguishable difference, however. The Irvington 
principal discussed his and their ideas for intercultural 
improvements in ways that indicated he was really listen. 
ing and thinking. He often admitted that Irvington 
needed improvement, something the Thoreau principal 
never did. On the first day of the Bartow strike, he said 
that only complete desegregation could solve that prob- 
lem, though he added that Central City would never ac- 
cept it, and that Irvington white parents would resist any 
move to enroll Negro children there. Yet, when Irvington 
students went on short sympathy strikes in September, 
1945, and again in September, 1947, he eagerly sought 
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and successfully used advice from other school officials 
and the consultants. 

Any consultant, especially one who has achieved 
good rapport with his client, may easily fall into a trap. 
He may find himself offering recommendations in a man- 
ner that suggests they are policy decisions based on ex- 
pert analysis, absolutely essential for successful manage- 
ment of the situation. The client, though. is the person 
with official responsibility for making and carrying out 
decisions. In Central City, it was Superintendent Harper 
who suffered if any decision turned out badly. and Harper 
who received credit for those that went well. 


what happens to suggestions 


Now, let’s look at a few of the suggestions made by 
consultants at Central City. and consider the reactions 
of the clients. We will hazard a few generalizations: 


Direct, too-positive suggestions may be rejected. 

During the second Bartow strike, in November, 
1945, Bureau consultants recommended to Superintendent 
Harper that he invite the Chicago branch of another 
national human relations organization to make a study of 
the Bartow neighborhood. This he did, and received a 
reply stating that the Central City Board of Education 
must adopt an anti-segregation policy before the organ- 
ization could act as consultants to the schools, The super- 
intendent placed this letter in his files and apparently 
gave no thought to the challenge it contained. 

After the school board did adopt such a policy in 
August, 1946, the superintendent and other school offi- 
cials began making plans for carrying it out. Bureau 
consultants pointed out the value of getting an accurate 
picture of community attitudes toward the new policy, 
and suggested that a community survey be made along 
the lines of those regularly undertaken by the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of Michigan. The super- 
intendent turned down the proposal as being too expen- 
sive, before he had taken time to consider a survey’s po- 
tential value as a guide to action. 

Sometime later, Superintendent Harper and other 
Central City leaders had lunch with a group of prominent 
leaders of human relations organizations. A spokesman 
for the latter group strongly recommended that the Board 
carry out its new policy in one step, making the changes 
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apply to all grades of all schools at the same timer Then, 
whatever the resistance, it could all be handled at once 
and the problem disposed of. There was lengthy discus- 
sion but none of the Central City leaders would agree to 
the proposal. 


Direct suggestions may first be rejected, then 
accepted, 


When plans were being made for a teachers’ work- 
shop, which was held in August, 1945, a consultant ree- 
ommended that the superintendent inglude a C.1.0. union 
representative among the community leaders invited to 
attend. The superintendent turned the proposal down, On 
the day after the Bartow strike started, a consultant pro- 
posed that the superintendent talk over the issues with 
the director of C.1.0. locals. Again the superintendent did 
not agree. When, however, it was evident at the end of 
that week that the strike was not to be settled easily, 
and that it had become a total community problem, the 
consultant again brought up his recommendation. The 
superintendent accepted it this time, though he asked the 
consultant to make the first contact. After conferring with 
the consultant, the C.1.0. director telephoned the super- 
intendent and offered support in refusing segregation at 
Bartow. 


Direct suggestions, even when productive, may 
leave resentment. 


A day or so after the Bartow strike started, a con- 
sultant suggested that the principal and superintendent 
discuss it with Bartow teachers and ask them to help 
solve it. Neither accepted the idea then. They could fore- 
see much wrangling and talk, but little constructive ac- 
complishment resulting from such a meeting. ‘The super- 
intendent changed his mind the next week, however, when 
he received a grant to pay teacher-volunteers to visit 
homes and talk with striking students and parents. He was 
persuaded it was best to present the need for volunteers 
at a meeting of all teachers rather than having them 
chosen by an administrator. He telephoned the principal 
to call the meeting. 

When questions were asked which he could not an- 
swer, the principal turned the meeting over to the super- 
intendent. After a lot of talk and much wrangling, a 
teachers’ committee was elected to meet further with 
Superintendent Harper and other leaders. And several 
teachers did volunteer to visit homes in the neighborhood. 
Several observers concluded, therefore, that its net effect 
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was to improve teacher morale and principal-teacher 
relations slightly. The principal remained convinced, how- 
ever, that it had been a mistake. He felt it had hurt his 
relations with many teachers. He had been propelled into 
it before he was ready, and the experience left a very 
bad taste in his mouth. 


Indirect recommendations may be accepted by the 
client as his own. 


A competent consultant has knowledge and skills that 
may be applicable to the situation in which he and his 
client are working. He naturally wishes his views to affect 
and improve local conditions. Every situation is different, 
of course, and his client has a great deal more knowledge 
of local conditions than he has. The consultant’s sug- 
gestions are based primarily on his experiences elsewhere, 
and must be adapted to fit local conditions. 

A consultant who is interested first in his client's 
ideas about what needs to be done and then offers two 
or more alternatives of his own, establishes a consulting 
situation in which the discussion of alternatives is most 
likely to end in an agreement that is a mixture of the 
ideas of both parties. In such a situation, the client jus- 
tifiably feels that his decisions are really his own. 

The Bureau consultants discussed with Superintend. 
ent Harper at various times several alternatives for solv- 
ing the Bartow strikes, Some originated with the super- 
intendent, some with other local leaders, some with the 
consultants. Among them was one which called for get- 
ting the strike settled as quickly as possible by use of 
school truancy laws. It was agreed that if this were at- 
tempted, a great many improvements would have to be 
made quickly in internal conditions at Bartow school to 
offset student resentment. This alternative was 
adopted. 


not 


Another, which neither superintendent nor con- 
sultants wished to have adopted, but which the superin- 
tendent feared might be forced on the school board by 
public pressure, was to accept the strikers’ demands and 
remove Negro students from Bartow. 

A third alternative called for eliminating segregated 
schools completely. When he first heard this proposal, the 
superintendent vehemently rejected it, convinced that 
Central City white citizens would never accept it. He be- 
lieved, too, that it would result in student strikes at other 
schools, and that this would cause the school board to 
hack down in a hurry. 

Through many consultations on this and related mat- 
ters, the superintendent gradually grew to appreciate the 
strength of the rather large number of citizens who were 
ready to support non-segregation, He finally set up a com- 
mittee to prepare recommendations for the school board. 
\s late as May, 1946, however, he believed the opponents 
of desegregation were stronger than its supporters. He 
moved on in his thinking until he recommended and the 
board accepted, in August, 1946, a policy of desegrega- 
tion. It had been necessary for him to work through his 
conflicted feelings about race, and the community’s atti- 
tudes toward Negroes and democracy before the idea be- 
came fully his own, 


Indirect recommendations may be rejected, too. 


Making recommendations indirectly and tentatively 


does not, of course, assure their acceptance. The approach 
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does seem, though, to cause less strain between consultant 
and client. And the consultant is less likely to have hurt 
feelings if his suggestion is rejected. 

After the anti-segregation policy was adopt d, some 
opponents argued that among the strong supporters of the 
new policy were some who were eager for integration of 
white and Negro children in schools anywhere but in thei: 
own neighborhood. No Negroes lived in certain upper 
middle-class sections of Central City, so the schools in 
those sections would have no Negro children even after 
desegregation was achieved. A consultant recommended 
that well-trained Negro teachers might be assigned to 
such schools as evidence that the entire community was 
sharing in this transition. The superintendent never ac 
cepted it. 

The consultant also recommended that the superin 
tendent apply the new policy to elementary grades in all 
schools simultaneously, without exception, The effect 
would have been to enroll a few white children in pre- 
dominantly Negro schools and enroll a few Negro chil 
dren in schools in predominantly white neighborhoods. 
Though several hours were spent talking about this idea. 
the superintendent was not willing to adopt it. 


the consultant, a grievance-receiver 


A human relations consultant often finds himself 
taking part in gripe sessions. With few exceptions, his 
clients have recognized their need for help because of 
failure to deal well enough with human relations situa 
tions for which they are responsible. Such failure has 
left them with needs to express hostility or anxieties, 
and once a feeling of mutual trust has been established, 
the consultant is especially likely to have complaints 
poured into his ears. He becomes what Horace M. Kallen 
once ¢ alled a “psye hological sewer -pipe,” a rec eptable 
for hostile and anxious feelings which, if not brought 
into the open, often interfere with intelligent analysis 
of problems. 

In many conversations, Superintendent Harper ex 
pressed bitter feelings, at times against the Bartow princi- 
pal, at other times against the president of the Teachers 
Union local, on oceasion against the Bureau and its con 
sultants. The Bartow principal also expressed feelings 
of distrust and resentment against Superintendent Har 
per and the school board. The consultants, on their part, 
were able to accept such complaints, listening sympa 
thetically, but without offering agreement or disagree 
ment. It is important, of course, that the consultant who 
receives such intimate confidences keep them strictly 
confidential. He must also avoid the temptation to start 
talking about his own feelings of complaint. His role in 
such situations is strictly that of a responsive listener 

\fter many conferences with Superintendent Harper 
and some of his subordinates. Bureau consultants noticed 
that several of these officials had become more successful 
at working together. Their ability to communicate with 
each other had improved. The superintendent himself 
seemed to have become more aware of the skills some 
of them possessed. 

Sometimes such groups were expanded to include 
certain community leaders. These people, too, gradually 
found themselves working with each other and the super 
intendent more effectively. 


the workshop 


This was especially true in the case of small groups. 
where it seemed that problems of understanding and 
communicating with each other and of making decisions 
were handled with increasing ease and satisfaction. The 
consultants often acted as interpreters, helping some per- 
son understand and cemmunicate with another. 

An interesting variation of this occurred in a group 
that eventually included 20 to 25 people from the schools 
and other community groups. This group’s membership 
reached from near the top to near the bottom of the 
community’s structure. When one of the Bureau’s con 
sultants was in the city, some school or community leade: 
invited the members of this informal group to spend an 
evening at his home, along with their wives. There would 
be much talk about school and community problems, and 
the evening would end with the serving of refreshments. 
Folks enjoyed themselves and at the same time clarified 
their thinking about local problems. 

The informality of these sessions enabled members 
to present ideas, discuss them freely, and discard them 
or shape them into tentative proposals for action, Mem 
hers could then get these proposals discussed by many 
other people in many varied groups during succeeding 
days. Out of this process often came practical decisions 
and actions for community development. The consultant's 
visits made it possible for the group to meet together 
regularly. He offered his own ideas for discussion and 
helped them talk constructively about their own problems. 

Partly as a result of the teamwork developed through 
these meetings, many community groups were ready to 
take quick action when the Thoreau strike occurred in 
September, 1947. School officials had made plans, with 
the mayor, police chief, and newspaper editor, for han- 
dling any resistance to the introduction of Negro chil- 
dren into formerly all-white schools. The plans included 
protection of Negro and white school children, supe: 
vision of mass-meetings and sidewalk crowds, as well as 
methods for dealing with student and adult strike leaders. 
When a strike did occur, many important community 
yroups quickly issued public statements which supported 
the school board’s policy and condemned the anti-Negro 
“mass truancy’ movement. The Thoreau strike was settled 
within two weeks after it started, in sharp contrast to the 
earlier Bartow strikes which had reverberations through 
out an entire school year. The methods by which it was 


settled gave added impetus to the process of building 


hetter democratic relationships in Central City and _ its 


schools. 


fundamentals 


In restrospect, what have we learned in Central City ’ 

In an overall way, what happened might be described as 
a process in democratic community growth. Specifically. 
some things have emerged as fundamentals to successful 
accomplishment in the role of a consultant. Here are four: 

(1) The consultant needs to gain the confidence. 
respect, and friendship of his client. 

(2) The consultant is only an advisor, not a respon 
sible administrator. 

(3) He may find himself acting at times as a griev- 
ance-receiver. 

(4) He is, when at his best. a human-relations coach 
a builder of teamwork skills O¢ 


adult leadership 
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STRESSES IN CONSULTATION 


BY W. W. CHARTERS, JR. 
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Consider the relationship between wife and mother. 
in-law. Quite independent of the personalities of the two 
women involved, in our society this relationship is virtu- 
ally always an uncomfortable cne. The major stress arises 
because these women have greatly conflicting claims on 
one man who is meaningful to each of them. The good 


‘ 


intentions or personality “improvement” of the women 
can never remove the stress; they can only minimize it. 

And so it is in the consultant role, where the stresses 
are inherent in the nature of consultation. 


I should like to point out a few of these stresses 


cases, but this is not likely to impress a client who wants 
to know what to do in his own immediate and unique 
situation. From the standpoint of the client, the con- 
sultant’s orientation is “too theoretical” in contrast to his 
own “practical” orientation. 

But it is precisely the consultant's ability to abstract 
similarities from a variety of unique situations and to 
see the underlying principles, that makes him useful to 
the client. This is the basis of his expertness. 

In short, two different breeds of men compose the 
consultant-client relationship—the consultant is a man 


ier war nents 


which exist in the socially defined consultant-client rela 


of knowledge; the client is a man of action. They com- 


tionship, and then on the basis of these stresses indicate 


rn 


plement each other, but they cannot supplant one another, 
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some of the things that you as consultants and clients can 
do to minimize their effects. 


who is expert? 


One stress is the basic conflict between the consultant 
and his client regarding who really is the most expert in 
the matter at hand. The consultant has spent years of 
concentrated study in his specialized field. Who should 
know more about problems in this field than he?—ce1 
tainly not a layman who has not made the same invest 
ment. If the consultant were not an expert, he would not 
have been engaged by the client in the first place. 

And yet, the aid which a consultant can render is 
limited by the very fact of his specialization. His spe 
cialized point of view is, by definition, partial and in 
complete in contrast to the point of view of the executive 
(client) who must view problems from the standpoint 
of the organization as a whole. 

The consultant is also limited by the fact that his 
specialized knowledge, more than likely, pertains to the 
class of problems rather than to the particular problem 
which is being experienced by the client. The consultant 


can cite general principles which hold in a majority of 


april, 


The question of whether the consultant or client is 
more expert is aggravated when the consultant is a social 
scientist. There are a number of reasons why this is so, 
but perhaps the principal reason is the tendency for vir 
tually everyone to believe that the social scientist has an 
unusual ability to understand his fellow human beings 
| suppose this tendency is most pronounced in the kind 
of people with whom social scientists consult—members 
of social action groups, and the supervisory and execu 
live personnel of organizations. 

Conflict between expert and layman is frequently 
most obvious at the time of the first meeting when the 
client describes his problem to the consultant. The client 
usually assumes that he has the right and even the obli- 
‘ation to delimit the problem area and to define the sery 
ice which he has hired the consultant to furnish. At the 
ame time, the consultant is inclined to feel that the prob 
lem must be re-defined in a way that he, as the expert 
knows will be most amenable to treatment. Moreover. 
the consultant recognizes a responsibility to point out 
to his client ramifications of the problem which the client 
may have overlooked. Only by caution and understand 


ing on the part of both consultant and client at this 


the workshop 
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point in their relationship can a potentially damaging 
conflict be minimized. 

Even before the first meeting, the stress of the expert- 
layman conflict begins to be felt within the client organi- 
zation. The fact that a consultant has been invited to 
work with a group carries the implication that resources 
to solve the group’s problem are not available among its 
members. To staff members of an organization, the invi- 
tation is an implied criticism of their own competence. 

Especially threatened by this implication is any spe- 
cialist within the organization in whose jurisdiction the 
problem for consultation resides. The one member of 
the organization with whom the consultant will have the 
most in common is often the person with whom he finds 
it most difficult to establish cordial relations. Paradoxi- 
cally, the skill with which a consultant provides help can 
aggravate the threat implied by his presence. A highly 
effective consultant confirms unmistakably the fact that 
the group needed help which its own members could not 
provide. 


threat of an “outsider" 


Another stress in the consultant role relates to the 
fundamental division between “outsiders” and “insiders”. 
The consultant is an outsider who suddenly appears in 
the midst of the delicately balanced and intricate system 
of human relationships, and proceeds to give the insiders 
advice concerning their own affairs. The consequence is 
resentment. It exists whether it is a matter of Northerner 
discussing race relations in the South, or an acquaint- 
ance suggesting to parents how they should bring up their 
child. In the consultation relationship, the resentment 
tends to be hidden because the client’s “better sense” in- 
structs him that such feelings are inadmissable. 

In many ways the stresses arising from the division 
between outsiders and insiders are similar to those arising 
from the layman-expert conflict. They certainly inter- 
mingle and confound one another. But the outsider-in- 
sider division creates one peculiar difficulty for the con- 
sultant which is of unusual interest. 

The outsider has no clearly defined status within the 
organization. If the consultant participates at the heart 
of the organization—that is, in its policy-making coun- 
cils—his appearance creates a serious disturbance. 

Staff members ask, “How do you treat the consult- 
ant? What authority does he have? Is he supported by 
the powers-that-be? How seriously are we expected to take 
his advice? How does he fit in?” 

When such questions are unanswered, staff members 
are made uneasy, for a wrong guess on their part can 
have unfortunate consequences for them. Their uncer- 
tainty may be expressed by a lack of spontaneity in dis- 
cussions, or as an over sensitivity on the part of sub- 
ordinates to the opinions of their superiors. 


differing expectations 


One further stress in the consultant role is, curi- 
ously enough, a consequence of the growing appreciation 
among consultants and clients of the social-psychological 
factors at work when humans meet together in face-to- 
face relations. In recent years we have become more aware 
of certain group resistances associated with authoritative 
ways of giving advice. A number of consultants and client 


the workshop 


groups have come to expect that the aid they give or re- 
ceive will be cast in the form of “helping the client to 
help himself”. In effect, the consultants’ expertness has 
shifted to a procedural base. 

Stress arises when expectations of consultants and 
clients conflict concerning the style of consultation. If 
members of a client group expect to get help in the form 
of expert information and advice, a consultant who at- 
tempts to make them rely on their own resources is apt 
to be disappointing or worse. Similarly, when clients 
anticipate aid in learning to help themselves, but are 
confronted by a specialist whose expertness lies elsewhere, 
the relationship is bound to be unsatisfactory. 

A recent study conducted at the University of Chi- 
cago supports these observations. Consultants from state 
departments of education in the Midwest, and a number 
of school administrators who had been their clients, were 
asked to evaluate their previous consultation. They were 
also asked to indicate the appropriateness of three styles 
of consultation: the consultant acting as an “expert”, as 
a “resource person”, or as a “process person”. The 
amount of agreement between consultant and client re- 
garding the appropriate style was found to coincide with 
the value of the consultation. If they were in disagree- 
ment, the consultation was correspondingly less successful. 


lessening the stresses 


To what does our analysis of the stresses in the con- 
sultant role lead? It is true that the basic difficulties of 
consultation are virtually “built in” and cannot be re- 
moved without destroying the relationship. Nevertheless, 
the consultant can lessen the effects of these difficulties 
in the following ways: 

1. The consultant should recognize that he and his 
client each have unique contributions they can make to 
policy formulation, and he should maintain a regard for 
the limitations of his own contribution. Such a state of 
mind can go far toward keeping the consultant’s con- 
tributions disciplined and helpful. 

2. Before he begins on the consultation proper, the 
consultant should explore with his client the following 
aspects of the prospective relationship: 

(a) those motives of the client in seeking expert 
counsel which may not be explicitly stated by the 
client; 

(b) the client’s definition of his problem and the 
differences which may exist between his definition and 
that of the consultant; 

(ce) the expectations of the client with respect to 
the style of consultation which he considers most 
appropriate. 

On the basis of these kinds of insights, the consultant 
has real tools for minimizing the conflicts which are 
likely to arise in the course of consultation. 

3. The consultant should clarify with the client group 
precisely where he, as an outsider, stands in relation to 
the group. 

1. The consultant should not be antagonized or dis- 
appointed by any resentment, or lack of cordiality in the 
relationship. He may find it beneficial to encourage the 
group to express its feelings openly, since the very 
“hidden-ness” of hostile feeling may reduce group 
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THE PERSONAL TOUCH 


The consultant fidgeted in his chair: He didn’t actu- 
ally yawn, but he somehow imparted the impression that 
he was about to. 

If Mr. Appleton was aware of the growing boredom, 
he showed no sign, but continued chatting pleasantly 
something about a fund-raising incident that had no ap- 
parent relation to the announced purpose of the dis- 
cussion. 

The consultant’s well-groomed thumb had been mov- 
ing restlessly, flicking open and closing the lid on his 
cigarette lighter. He closed it now with an authoritative 
snap. “Mr. Apperson 

“Not Apperson,” the client corrected, smiling, “Ap- 
pleton.” 

“Yes, yes, of course. Appleton. Let's stick to the 
subject, shall we?” He didn’t add, “My time’s valuable, 
even if yours is not,” but, again, the implication was 
there in the way his voice trailed off. 

“Sure, sure.” Mr. Appleton frowned slightly, moved 
in his chair. “Only this fund-raising story did have a 
point applicable to my problem. I was coming to it. But 
never mind. Where were we? Oh yes 

“Those production figures you seemed to feel were 
so significant 

“They were significant.” Mr. Appleton’s frown deep- 
ened. “And they weren't production figures. We'd dis- 
posed of those. They were 

For our purposes it doesn’t matter what they were. 
By this time it will be apparent that here is an interview 
that is going to have no agreeable outcome. Here is a 
potential client who will make no commitment to this 
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The consultant may be the ablest 
man in his specialized field—but 
unless he establishes a good personal 
relationship with his client, there 
may be no problem-solving. 


BY JACOB S. KOUNIN 


consultant. It is too bad. in a way. because Mr. \ppleton 
has a realistic perception of his problem, and the con- 


-ultant’s experience fits him to aid in solving it. 


what are "good relations"? 


Although people in the counseling profession agree 
about the importance of establishing a good relationship 
with a client in the first contact, it is not always so clear 
just what this involves. The meanings of “good relations” 
are varied—ranging from liking, feeling-at-ease-with, 
trusting, etc. The techniques used to establish this nee- 
essary but ambiguous something are equally elusive. | 
would like, therefore, to concentrate on a_ particular 
meaning for “good relations”, and to suggest techniques 
that might help in achieving them. 

First let’s focus on what determines a client’s com- 
mitment to a consultant. Commitment is defined as the 
desire or willingness to entrust one’s self and one’s prob- 
lem to the helper. This commitment has two aspects: (a) 
a client’s willingness to maintain a relationship with the 
consultant—to want to continue seeing him for a suffi- 
cient period of time; and (b) a client’s willingness to 
change and to be influenced in some way by this rela- 
tionship, or to seriously consider any ideas and sugges- 
tions produced by the consultant. 

Suppose, then, that we operate from the following 
premises: (a) a successful relationship is established be- 
tween a client and a consultant if the initial phases of their 
relationship result in the client’s making a commitment 
to the consultant; (b) this commitment has two phases: 
willingness to maintain contact and willingness to be in- 
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fluenced; (c) whether these commitments occur or not 
depends upon the actual experiences with the consultant 
which result in the client’s judgment that the consultant 
is or is not able and willing to help him 
Now, what does a consultant do in the initial phases 

of a face-to-face relationship which influences the client's 
formation of a judgment about his helpfulness? We might 
ee the consultant as doing something in the following 
three areas: 

(a) establishing and maintaining communication with 
the client; 

(b) doing something about the problem: 

(c) establishing a social relationship. 


let's first understand each other 


In order to judge a consultant as helpful, a client 
must feel that what he says is understood by the con 
sultant, and that what the consultant says is understand- 
able. 

A consultant should do the following: 

(a) assign importance to the client's problem; (A 
consultant who minimizes the importance of a client's 
problem is off to a bad or impossible start.) 

(b) mdicate desire to maintain communication; (This 
1s accomplished by attentive listening, remembering what 
the client has said, and showing continued interest in the 
client and his problem. If a consultant seems to welcome 
distractions, if he shows signs of wanting to terminate 
communication by rushing, fidgeting, and the like, the 
client will naturally judge that the consultant is not really 
interested in helping him.) 

(« ) show willingness to admit more areas of commu 
nication between himself and the client. (A consultant 
who hows a reluctance to answer questions about him- 
self, or who abruptly and impatiently refocuses a client's 
digression, can scarcely hope to gain a client’s confidence 


or receive the kind of cooperation necessary from him. ) 


understanding isn't enough 


In order to feel satisfied, the client needs to sense 
some progress being made toward the solution of his 
problem. However, most problems in the human relations 
field can not be solved quickly. Is there anything a con 
ultant can do. nevertheless, that results in a client’s feel 
ingg progress in this first phase of the client-consultant 
relationship ? 

It has been pointed out that a consultant who is to 
he perceived as helpful must assign importance to the 
client’s problem in the first place and thus bring it into 
the area of communication, and that he must be seen 
by the client as understanding the client’s communica 
tions, and that he must make his own communications 
understandable. This process alone often results in a 
client’s achieving more understanding of the problem 
and thus experiencing a feeling of progress, In addition 
clarification of his own role by the consultant often pro 
duces a feeling of clarification in the problem area by 
the client. Further than this, when a client experiences 
difficulty in making a decision, a consultant can aid in 
clarifying the situation and help in the process of making 
the decision. 

Practically all people will state that they seek help 


a consultant because they have a problem Few 


the workshop 


people will state that they go to a professional person 
for help because they want to enjoy a social experience 
with him. Nevertheless, actual experiences with the con- 
sultants do, and quite rapidly, involve the issue of social 
gratifications as well. Thus, people express satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions with a consultant not only in terms 
of the progress they experienced with their problem but 
also in terms of the personal relationship between them. 
Thus, the consultant is a: nice person, friendly, cold, ete. 

What the consultant does to please a client on this 
level of their relationship consists mostly of observing 
social amenities established in the culture. Greeting a per 
son warmly, smiling, referring to a person by name, 
minimizing embarrassment, and showing signs of interest 
in a person and his problem do produce social satisfac- 
tions when such behavior seems to express sincere liking 
and concern. In addition, a consultant who provides the 
expected social amenities tends to be seen as willing to 
help. Too often, professional helpers, in their zeal to be 
regarded as competent and expert, fail to show the ex- 
pected amount of cordiality, with the result that clients 
do not feel at ease with them, and do not feel they are 
really interested in being helpful. 


what it all adds up to 


And now to return to the question of establishing a 
relationship betwees a client and a consultant. What does 
a client experience in his first contact that results in his 
making a commitment? 

By way of summary, let me suggest the following se- 
quence of experiences : 

1. The consultant does certain things—smiles, clarifies 
his role, helps to state problems of decision making, meets 
expectations regarding social amenities, ete. 

2. Some of these acts produce satisfactions in the client 
which can be classified as satisfactions about the problem 
(feeling better because of seeing the problem more clear- 
ly) or about the social relationship (feeling good because 
his name was remembered). 

3. These satisfactions, or dissatisfactions, result in the 
client's making certain judgments about the consultant 
and the consultation experience, such as: “He is inter 
ested in me and my problem. He is a likeable person. | 
felt he understood me, and I understood him. There was 
progress made toward the solution of the problem.” 

1. These judgments relate to judgments about the con 
sultant’s motivations and the consultant’s commitment to 
the client. The commitments and motivations of a con 
sultant can also be categorized as centering around the 
problem or around the social-relations. Thus, a judgment 
that a consultant is a likeable person is related to a judg 
ment that the consultant is willing to see the client some 
more, and a judgment that a consultant helped clarify the 
problem is related to the judgment that he is motivated 
to be thorough. 

5. The client, finally, is willing to make the kind of 
commument to the consultant that the client feels the 
consultant makes to him. \f the client feels the consultant 
has committed himself to see the client more, the client 
tends to be willing to see the consultant more; and, if 
the consultant is judged to be motivated to be thorough, 
the client tends to commit himself to take the consultant’s 
ideas seriously. OO 
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BY EDWARD S. BORDIN 


There ave many reasons for consulting 


an expert. Some of them are 


rational—others are not. 


When we face a task which calls for extensive knowl- 
edge and highly developed skills, we consider it a reason- 
able and intelligent action to seek the aid of an expert 
consultant. American industry has been able to develop 
its high productivity by making application of accumu- 
lated scientific knowledge and skill to the performance 
of a particular task. In like manner, it has been routine 
procedure to call on highly trained specialists in dealing 
with many of the problems of our nation. Therefore, the 
client is simply being a typical member of our society 
when, in facing any complex problem, he reacts by seek- 
ing the aid of an expert. 

However, alongside such good and sufficient reasons 
for seeking help, there exist other needs which interfere 
with the client’s full use of the consultation. In some 
instances the client is not so intent on seeking a correct 
solution to a problem as he is on justifying some solution 
that he prefers. When the client has set his heart on 
taking a particular action, and the consultant’s facts o1 
advice discourage this plan, his first impulse may be 
to try to discredit the consultant’s information rathe: 
than to give up the design to which he is emotionally 
committed. 

Ihe consultant. if he does not realize that his client 
is fighting himself. may be drawn into an unnecessary 
argument. This is a common thing in vocational counsel. 
ing where the client seeks the consultant’s help in check. 
ing the accuracy of his own judgments. It is not rare to 
find a client who is predisposed toward certain choices 
by his dreams and his identifications. He does not accept 
facts with an open mind and this, in turn, causes him to 
look for bias in the consultant. 


deeper than we know 


A consultant will find that some clients have all the 
resources they need for solving the problem, yet seek his 
services. In some instances the demand for certain ty pes 
of specialists assumes the proportions of a fad. An ex 
ecutive wants this kind of specialist as a sign of his 
wide-awake progressivism and nothing more. In other 


cases the search for consultation. despite adequate re- 


sources, reflects an effort to avoid responsibility for the 


final action. If the client can induce the consultant to 
move beyond his sphere, the client may be able to shift 
the blame for any failures of his enterprise. 

The personal needs of a client not only influence his 
act of seeking counsel, but also affect his reactions to 
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the specialist. Most people, no matter how mature, retain 
feelings associated with the helplessness of infancy. To 
some degree the reliance on an expert can be perceived 
as an admission of inadequacy. Without being aware of 
his purpose, a person may maneuver the consultant into 
viving counsel on subjects in which he himself is as well 
or better informed. He must demonstrate to himself that 
he is as good a man as this expert. The more highly com- 
petitive the organization the greater the likelihood that 
the consultant will encounter this factor in the reactions 
of its members. 


two parts to the problem 


There are other needs. There is, for instance, a great 
deal of security in knowing that we do not have to stand 
alone and that powerful people will support rather than 
fight us. 
information as a way of ingratiating himself. By seeking 


The client often expresses this need by seeking 


information in a manner which expresses his respect for 
the other, he invites the consultant to do something for 
him. for which he can be duly grateful and appreciative. 

In meeting each client's request for information the 
consultant must be sensitive to the many needs, personal 
as well as realistic, which lie behind this request, and 
adapt himself to them. In this sense, even consultation 
about the most matter-of-fact questions has its human 
relations side and should be viewed in this light. In any 
decision there are two sets of factors to be considered. 
On the one hand, there are those associated with the 
technical aspects of carrying out whatever action is taken, 
or of anticipating the outcomes of alternative actions. 
On the other hand are the personal factors, e.g., the de 
vree of risk the client is willing to take, the kinds of rela 
tionships with other people which may develop as a result 
of his chosen course of action. 

Except in the special case of the psychological con 
sultant, the function of the counselor is mainly to con 
tribute on the technical side. He will be intruding upon 
the personal side of the decision if he includes expres 
sions of his own values or motivations. He does this, for 
example, when he accompanies an estimate of the prob- 
abilities of the success or failure of a particular action 
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with the expression that, “This is not too great a risk to 
run.” Without intending to, he may play into the hands 
of a client who seeks to avoid responsibility for his own 
actions 

This kind of intrusion of his own personality may 
also interfere with his effectiveness where his client is 
defensive about his own independence. Better results 
may be expected when the consultant gives his informa- 
tion or prediction in a form which conveys its limitations 
as well as its contribution. In this way he avoids either 
trying to build himself up into an unrealistically powerful 
figure who stimulates dependency, or as a rival whom 
the client must defeat in order to keep from feeling that 
he is becoming a completely insignificant and helpless 
person 

When the consultant sees that his client is emotion 
ally committed to a course of action which he, the con- 
sultant, knows will not lead to the goal, the timing of his 
communications is very important. This is not the simple 
case of problem-solving where the only goal is to find 
the right answer. Here there are two goals: one is to find 
the right answer; the other is to take a particular action. 
It is important to allow the client time to struggle with 
the conflicting attractions when he begins to perceive 
that his two goals are incompatible. The “news” must be 
broken slowly so that there is time for him to decide to 
give up voluntarily the action which he would have pre- 
ferred to take. Hasty and unfeeling pressure applied in 
the form of too-many factual arguments may force him 
into an impulsive decision against his own interests. 

Most important of all is the attention the consultant 
must give to using the client’s own resources for the 
solution of the problem. The consultant is making his 
maximum contribution only at that point where the 
client’s own information and resources end. Under these 
circumstances the client can be most sure that he has put 
into his own enterprise as much as he is capable, and 
thereby can avoid the feeling of having been deprived 


of some of the satisfactions of accomplishment. 


the consultant, too, has needs 


Finally, consider the needs of the consultant. To 
be helpful he must be able to allow for the personal needs 
that are usually created in him by the situation. 

Since the consultant knows that he is expected to 
contribute something that his client lacks, he is likely 
to feel considerable obligation to be of value. This will 
be true whether he is being financially reimbursed or is 
receiving only “psychic return”. Anxiety about demon- 
strating his value can stimulate him to rush forward pre- 
maturely with information or suggestions. His major con- 
cern becomes that of impressing his client rather than 
serving him. 

Similarly, consultants are as_likely as other persons 
to want admiration and friendship. This can give rise to 
a reluctance to call his client’s attention to unpleasant 
facts. The consultant’s aid cannot always take the sup- 
portive form of assisting the client to achieve some de- 
sired objective. Sometimes it must take the less popular 
but equally necessary shape of bringing the client face 
to face with limitations in himself or the situation which 
make desirable an abandonment of some highly attractive 


goal. oO 


CHECKPOINTS 
FOR CONSULTANTS* 


Here is a tool that may help consultants evaluate 
what happened in a particular session with a client group 
or individual. 


1. GOALS 


a. What seemed to be the goals, at this meeting, of 
the group or individuals being consulted? 
How realistic were these goals? 
How did the group’s goals change, if at all, during 
the session? 
What were your goals as consultant at the meeting? 
How did your goals change, if at all, during the 


session / 


TRAINING OR CHANGE POSSIBILITIES 

a. How did those consulted feel about their chances 
for training and change? 

b. What amount of training and change do you feel 
can take place in this situation? 
“SISTANCE TO CHANGE AND TRAINING 
What limits to change and learning did the group 
see in this meeting? 
In what way were these limits seen as caused by 
outside forces? What kinds of resistance were evi- 
denced in the meeting? 
Were any plans made to reduce resistances? 
What kinds of resistances did you see? 
What limits do you see in this situation? 
What resistances seem to exist in the situation but 
were not discussed at the session? 
What resistances seem caused by the consultant’s 
relationship to the client (i.e., pushing too fast, 
not playing the “expert” role, ete.) ? 
ILE OF THE CONSULTANT 
How did the client react to the role played by the 
consultant? 
How did you feel about your role at this session? 
What aspects of the relationship will need change 
or clarification and analysis? 
What were the consequences of any relationship 
problems that occurred ? 

5. ASSESSING PROGRESS 

a. How did this meeting relate and compare to the 
former sessions? 

b. How do you feel about the amount of progress 


towards long-range goals at this time? 


*Adapted from a form developed by the National Training Lab- 
oratories. An evaluation form for a group using a consultant 
appears on page 16. 
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SUMMER TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Summertime will be training time for thousands of 
American leaders this year. W by not think about join- 
ing them at one of the summer centers listed below? 


June-August 

National Conference of Christians 
and Jews Workshops and Seminars 
in Human Relations and Intergroup 
Education. For all interested in the 
study of theory and practice in hu- 
man relations and in gaining skill 
and insight into the solution of inter- 
group problems. Discussions, panels, 
lectures on human relations and 
group processes; field trips, skill 
training and demonstration sessions 
on intergroup education. These 
workshops and seminars, sponsored 
cooperatively by the NCCJ, 30 col- 
leges and universities, and several 
local and national organizations, 
will take place throughout the sum- 
mer for varying lengths of time. In 
most cases, they may be taken on a 
credit or non-credit basis. Infor- 
mation about them may be obtained 
by writing the NCCJ, Commission 
on Educational Organizations, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N-Y., 
by writing to the individual sponsor- 
ing institutions. 

The institutions and dates at 
which these workshops and seminars 
will be held are: Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D.C., 
June 27-August 6. East Carolina 
College, Greenville, N.C., June 6- 
June 18. Hillyer College, Hartford, 
Conn., June 27-August 5. Lewis and 
Clark College, Portland 1, Ore., 
June 13-July 1. Loyola University, 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 20-July 29. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wis., (dates unknown). Our Lady 
of the Lake College, San Antonio 7, 
Tex., June 6-July 5. Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N.J., June 
27-August 5. San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco 27, Calif., 
June 27-August 5. St. Louis Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo., (dates un- 
known). Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Tex., June 6-July 8. 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif., 
August 7-August 21. Syracuse Uni- 
versity, N.Y., July 5-August 13. 
University of Buffalo, N.Y., (dates 


- 
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unknown). University of Chattanoo- 
Tenn., July 18-August 6. Uni- 

versity of Colorado, Boulder, June 
20-July 22. University of Denver, 
Colo., June 20-July 20. University 
of Detroit, Mich., June 27-July 22. 
University of Kansas City, Mo., 
(dates unknown). University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, June 12-July 
2. University of Maine, Orono, 
Introd. June 5-July 2. Advanced 
July 24-August 12. University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla., June 15- 
July 23. University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, August 1-August 13. 
University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, June 16-July 13. Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, N.D., August 8-August 19. 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, June 27-August 6. Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin 12, July 
18-August 5. Vassar Summer In- 
stitute, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., June 29- 
July 27. Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo., June 20-July 22. Wis- 
consin State College, Milwaukee 
June 20-July 29. 
June 6-25 

Three week Summer Session for 
Agricultural Extension Workers. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Program plan- 
ning and methods courses. For de- 
tails write Dean V. Kivlin, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Madison 6, Wis 
June 12-25 

Workshop in Adult Leadership 
State 


leaders of 


Training. Virginia 


teachers and adults 
To train persons to conduct pro- 
grams of adult education and com- 
munity development. For details 
write G. W. C. Brown, Director, 
Workshop for Adults, 812 Wood 
Street, Norfolk, Va. 
June 13-17 

Workshop for Adult’ Educators. 
Michigan State College. For adult 
education teachers and administra- 
tors. Write Robert E. Sharer, De- 
partment of Educational Services, 
Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Mich. 


College 


June 13-July 1 

Training Program for Negro Agri- 
cultural Extension Workers. Prairie 
View (Texas) Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. Program plan- 
ning and methods courses. For de- 
tails write J. L. Brown, Director of 
Extramural Services, Prairie View 
A and M College, Prairie View, 
Texas. 
June 13-September 10 

Twenty-nine Training Courses for 
fdults. Edith Macy Training School, 
Pleasantville, N.Y. For 
trainers, administrative 
and professional workers in Girl 
Scouting. Short term workshop 
courses in informal setting. For de- 
tails write Girl Scouts of the USA, 
155 East 44th St., New York 17, NY. 
June 13-September 12 

National Camp Leadership Pro- 
gram. National Camp (in the Po- 
conos) Matamoras, Penna. Several 
short-term institutes throughout the 
summer on camp leadership and 
out-of-doors education for children 
and adults. Special 
church camp leadership (in coopera- 


leaders, 
volunteers 


sessions on 


xno a. 
What science 


tells you about 


How to Be a 
MODERN LEADER | 


Lawrence K. Frank 
For club officer, coach, youth 
worker, board or committee 
member, teacher, businessman. 
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SUMMER WORKSHOP 
IW THE TECHNIQUES OF COUNSELING 
AUGUST | TO 13, INCL., 1965 
includes lectures, discussions, laoratory work based on latest 
and most widely approved principles. 
$50.00 for two weeks. Write for progran 
Paul Popenoe, Sc.D.. General Director 
The American Institute of Family Relations 
5287 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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SUMMER TRAINING pacity. Training in group and hu- State University For teachers, Wri 
inal OPPORTUNITIES an relations analysis and _ skills guidance counselors, ministers, so- cial 
Second session: July 17-August 5 cial workers, and others interested of L 

tion with For details write NTLGD, 1201 Six- n problems of education in marriage held 
Churches): da and short-te: teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6 and family living. A study of the 18-2 
camping for personnel of recreation D.C problems and techniques associated June 
education, and similar agencies: and June 19-September 2 vith planning programs and activ- Pl 
family camp For detail write Lisle Fellowship. Inec.. California ities in marriage and family living Educ 
Dr. L. B. Shi Outdoor Education June 19-July 31. Washington, D.C For details write Dr. Earl Loman onie 
Association June 19-July 31, Colorado, July 25- Koo School of Social Welfare, Wise 
New Yorl September 2 Denmark, June 28 Florida State University, Tallahas- and 
June 16-19 August 8 Germany, July 25-Sep- see of vy 
Institute of Community Leader tember 2. Experience in intergroup June 20-July 9 Basi 
ship. Hobart College. Geneva. N.Y and interpersonal relation for idult Education Workshop for Ne- adul 
A leadership training conference for adults Alternation of com- groes. Florida A. & M. University deta 
ommunity leader con ting of field trips (sponsored by For teachers and supervisors of Men 
oncurrent work groups focusing ervice and religious groups) adult education programs for Ne- June 
on specific community problem: with periods of evaluation in the groes. A study of the techniques for Se 
(schools, health, public affairs edu Zroup home cente) For detail teaching adult classes and factors in Wor 
cation, ete.) and on broad problem write DeWitt Baldwin, Director program planning. For details writ: dese 
of method, technique, organization Lisle Fellowship, 204 South State Dr. Leander J. Shaw, Department of abov 
for citizens’ study and action group: Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan Education, Florida A. & M. Univer June 
For details write My H. Curti June 20-July 1 ity, Tallahassee Pa 
Mial, Institute Director, New York Inter-Caltural Workshop. Univer- June 20-July 22 feres 
State Citizens’ Council, Inc 613 ity of New Mexico. For teachers Seminar-W orkshop on Dealing with ft! (in 
East Genessee Street, Syracuse 2 social worker: law enforcement World Affairs in the Masa Media. Uni PTA 
N.Y officers. For details write Division versity of Denver. For person iy Mat 
June 19-July 8 of Extension, Summer Session and who produce program materials for : ing 
National Training Laboratory Community Service, The University adult education groups, world affairs latio 
Group Development. First ( of New Mexico, Albuquerque councils, or teachers. To teach en- fr Johr 
Gould Academy, Bethe! June 20-July 8 rollees how to put scholarly research Unin 
all who work with grou, Workshop on Education for Mar- on world affairs into the language af June 
ership, training, or supervisory ci riage and Family Living. Florida of radio, television, and journalism — Ce 
sity 

ing 

agen 

HOW do you reach the public how 
information about world affairs lp 
through television, radio, Edu 
newspapers and magazines? Chic 
Attend the Special Seminar-Workshop: a June 

Su 


“DEALING WITH WORLD AFFAIRS IN THE MASS MEDIA’’ me 


June 20-August 19, or July 18-29, or June 20-July 22 ‘ ning 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER. . . in Colorful Colorado : & 


y+ International Relations Staff ; ni 
x Communication Arts Staff f For 
vx Special Lecturers from: ; cult 


Dear 
Faye 


Time — Life — Fortune —CBS Radio and Television : pan 


. ; : Se 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films . 

versl 

In co-operation with Kl Z Radio and Television. The Denver Post, The Rocky Mountain News ie work 
: . ager 

For details, write: ret 


C. DALE FULLER, Director are 
SOCIAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION | tors. 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER tary 
DENVER 10, COLORADO Box 


cago 


april. 
adult leadership 
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Write C. Dale Fuller, Director, So- 
cial Science Foundation, University 
of Denver, Denver 10, Colo. (Also 
held June 20-July 22, and July 
18-29). 
June 20-July 29 

Philosophy of Vocational and Adult 
Education. Stout Institute, Menom- 
onie, Wis. (In cooperation with the 
Wisconsin State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education). For teachers 
of vocational and adult education. 
Basic philosophy of vocational and 
adult education in Wisconsin. For 
details write The Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wis. 
June 20-August 19 

Seminar-Workshop on Dealing with 
World Affairs in the Mass Media. See 
description under June 20-July 22 
above 
June 27-30 

Parent-Teacher Leadership Con- 
ference. University of Washington 
(in cooperation with Washington 
PTA). For parent-teacher groups. 
Materials and methods for develop- 
ing more effective home-school re- 
lations. For details write Professor 
John A. Barr, College of Education. 
University of Washington, Seattle 5. 
June 27-July 15 

Course in Adult Education. Univer- 
sity of Chicago. For leaders work- 
ing with adults in all types of 
agencies. What adult education is; 
how it has developed; its goals; and 
its organization. For details write 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Education, Box 140, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Il 
June 27-July 15 

Summer School for Extension W ork- 
ers. Colorado Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. Program plan- 
ning and methods courses. For de- 
tails write Dr. Walter R. Horlacher, 
Dean of Graduate School, Colorado 
A and M College, Fort Collins 


June 27-July 15 

Southern Regional Extension 
School. University of Arkansas. For 
agricultural extension workers. Pro- 
gram planning and methods courses. 
For details write Lippert S. Ellis, 
Dean and Director, College of Agri- 
culture, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville 
June 27-August 5 

Seminar in Adult Education. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. For leaders 
working with adults in all types of 
agencies. Informal discussion of 
fundamental issues and problems 
with nationally known adult educa- 
tors. For details write the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Education, 
30x 140, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Ill 


april, 1955 


June 27-August 5 

Summer Television and Radio 
Workshop. New York University. 
For educational television directors, 
program people, production assist- 
ants. A six-week intensified pro- 
gram of practical experience in all 
phases of television production, com- 
mercial or educational. For details 
write Dean Warren Bower, Division 
of General Education, New York 
University, New York 3 
June 28-July 1 

Improving Adult Education Serv- 
ices in Community Libraries. Rut- 
gers University. For all public 
librarians. Resource persons, work 
groups, and panel discussions will 
center attention on knowledge of the 
community and of books in develop- 
ing adult education services in the 
local library. For details write Prof 
Margaret E. Monroe, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 
June 29-July 27 

Vassar Summer Institute for Fam- 
ily and Community Living. Vassar 
College. For parents, teachers, school 
administrators, doctors, public health 
workers, social workers, ministers, 
board members, volunteer workers 
Seminars in Child Development and 
Family Relationships; Growth and 
Development in Later Life; Inter- 
group Relations in the Community; 
Public Speaking, Radio and Tele- 
vision; Religious Education. For de- 
tails write Vassar Summer Institute, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New 


York 
July 2-3 


American Library Association Audio- 
Visual Institute. Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Penna. For librarians 
in audio-visual departments of pub- 
lic libraries, schools and colleges. 
Practical programs in the adminis- 
tration of audio-visual collections 
For details write Mrs. Grace T. 
Stevenson, Office for Adult Educa- 
tion, American Library Association, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, I] 


July 3-August 28 

Chautauqua Institution « Summer 
Session. Chautauqua, N.Y. For all 
interested adults. Discussion groups, 
lectures, symphony concerts, operas, 
plays, recitals, films, recreations and 
arts (Syracuse University credit 
program at Chautauqua in education 
and humanities.) For details write 
Ralph McCallister, Chautauqua In- 
stitution, Chautauqua, N.Y 
July 5-August 12 

Role of Communications in Hu- 
man Relations. University of Pitts- 
burgh. For graduate students and 


CHICAGO COMMISSION 

ON HUMAN RELATIONS and 

THE UNIVERSITY OFCHICAGO 
jointly present their 4th annual 


MIDWEST WORKSHOP IN COMMU- 
NITY HUMAN RELATIONS, a continua- 
tion of the workshop in group process 
established at The University of Chicago 
by Herbert A. Thelen, this year under 
the direction of Bettie Belk Sarchet of 
the Human Dynamics Laboratory. Tuition 
$100. Limited number of scholarships 
available. For information write Mrs. 
Sarchet, University College, 19 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


JULY 25—AUGUST 12 


On the Quadrangles of 
The University of Chicago 


SUMMER WORK CONFERENCES 
COLUMBIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
JULY 11-22 
Role of the Consultant 


AUGUST 1-12 
Improving Staff Relations 


for information write 
Center for Improving Group 
Procedures, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 
27, New York 


{th annual 


SASKATCHEWAN INSTITUTE 
IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


Valley Centre, Fort Qu’ Appelle 
August 7-20, 1955 


for further information: 


Aputt EpucaATION Division 
1100 BROAD STREET 
REGINA, SASK., CANADA 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
EXTENSION DIVISION 
SUMMER CONFERENCES 
CLASSES AND WORKSHOPS 


tiv 


] 
Avaust 2¢ 


J 3 July 30 
For detailed information, please write to 
Extension Division, Woodbury 103, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
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SUMMER TRAINING 
cont. OPPORTUNITIES 


adults interested in communications 
research. Presentation and small 
group discussion of communications 
research in the fields of journalism, 
sociology, psychology, and speech 
with visiting lecturers. For details 
write Director of Summer Session, 
University of Pittsburgh, Penna. 
July 5-Augus? 13 

idult & Extension Education Con- 
ference, Cornell University. For 
adult education teachers and exten- 
sion workers. For details write Di- 


® FOR WOMEN ONLY 


nity 


. . » CAMP FIRE GIRLS, INC. 


? 


rector of Summer Session, Day Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
July 6-9 

Institute on Cooperative Educa- 
tion and Organization. Ames Iowa 
State College. For educational and 
organizational personnel or local, 
state, regional and national coopera- 
tives of all types, who are work- 
ing primarily with people. Other 
interested people may also apply. 
Seminars, workshops, lectures and 
demonstrations dealing with com- 
munication of ideas, group dynamics, 
use of educational TV, and the edu- 
cational problem of cooperatives. 
For details write Hayes Beall, Di- 
rector of Educational Services. The 
Cooperative League of USA, 343 So. 
Dearborn, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
July 6-August 12 

Graduate Course in Adult Commu- 
nity Education: Principles and Prac- 
tices. New York University. For 
directors, leaders, and teachers in all 
kinds of adult education enterprises. 
Guest lecturers representing various 
disciplines discuss adult education 
principles and practices—-course re- 
presents an effort to overcome the 
“inbreeding” that results when only 
those specialized in adult education 
exchange ideas. For details write 63 
Press Bldg.. New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3. 
July 9-16 

General Alliance of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Christian Women Na- 
tional Leadership Training Confer- 
ence. Lewis and Clark College, 
Portland, Oregon. For details write 
Mrs. J. Robert Reynolds, General 
Alliance of Unitarian Women, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
July 10-13 

School Public Relations Workshop. 
Iowa State Teachers College (in co- 
operation with Iowa State Education 
Association). For leaders of Iowa 
business, industrial, labor, and civic 
life, school superintendents, prin- 
cipals, school board members, PTA 
presidents. Talks and _ discussion 
groups to bring together the top 
leadership in Iowa representing the 
schools and lay groups in the inter- 
est of letting school men know what 
citzens think about the schools and 
providing a chance for school men 
to explain “how school keeps.” For 
details write G. H. Holmes, Confer- 
ence Chairman, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
July 11-12 

Work Conference on the Role of 
the Consultant. Columbia Univer- 
sity. For details write Center for 
Improving Group Procedures, 


Soa ge 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, N.Y. 


July 11-16 

Conference on Business and In- 
dustrial Communications, Purdue 
University. For management per- 
sonnel in training, personnel, indus- 
trial relations, supervision. The pro- 
gram will include the presentation 
of information on conference meth- 
ods and techniques and skill prac- 
tice sessions. For details write M. 
M. McClure, Division of Adult Edu- 
cation, Engineering Administration 
Bldg., Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 


July 11-31 

TV & Film Institute. University 
of Maine. For teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, journalists, ministers, 
community leaders, public relations 
men, etc., in the field of public com- 
munication. Members will partic- 
ipate in every aspect of program 
planning and production of live and 
motion picture television. For de- 
tails write W. W. Hienbach, Summer 
School Director, University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
July 17-August 5 

National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development. Second session. 
See description of first session, June 


19-July 8. 
July 18-29 


Seminar-Workshop on Dealing with 
World Affairs in the Mass Media. See 
description under June 20-August 19 
above. 


July 18-August 5 

Improving the Adult Educational 
Program. University of Chicago. For 
leaders working with adults in all 
types of agencies. A coordinated 
approach to basic techniques: from 
refining objectives and guiding stu- 
dents to financing, promoting, and 
evaluating results. For details write 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Education, Box 140, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, IIl. 
July 18-August 5 

Extension Service Summer School 
of the Cornell University Summer 
Session. Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. Agricultural Extension 
Workers. Program planning and 
methods courses. For details write 
Lincoln D. Kelsey, Room 292, 
Roberts Hall, Ithaca, N.Y. 


July 18-August 12 

Boston University Workshop in 
Improving Human Relations. Con- 
ference Center, North Andover, 
Mass. For all teachers, leaders, 
trainers, supervisors. Training in 
group development, intergroup rela- 
tions, and action research. For de- 
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tails write Kenneth D. Benne, Di- 
rector, Boston University, Human 
Relations Center, 308 Bay State 
Road, Boston 15, Mass 
July 24-Auqust 6 

Segregation Workshop. Highland- 
er Folk School, Monteagle, Tenn. 
For men and women in positions to 
provide an orderly transition from a 
segregated to a non-segregated sys- 
tem in the south. For details write 
Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, 
Tenn 
July 25-August 12 

Vidwest Workshop in Community 
Human Relations. University of Chi- 
cago Quadrangles (in coopera- 
tion with the Chicago Commission 
on Human Relativuns). For com- 
munity and group leaders interested 
in analysis and skills of group de- 
velopment and community organ- 
ization. For details write Mrs. Bettie 
Sarchet, University College, 19 
South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Auqust 1-12 

Work Conference on Improving 
Staff Relations. Columbia Univer- 
sity. For details write Center for 
Improving Group Procedures, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27, N.Y. 
Auqust 1-13 

Workshop in the Techniques of 
Counseling. The American Institute 
of Family Relations, Los Angeles, 
Calif. For counselors, teachers, 
clergymen, and social workers, phy- 
sicians, lawyers, leaders, etc., who 
work with those needing help on 
emotional problems. Lectures and 
discussions on the latest and most 
widely approved techniques of coun- 
seling; laboratory work; case analy- 
ses; group therapy, etc. For details 
write Mrs. Leslie F. Kimmell, Amer- 
ican Institute of Family Relations, 
5287 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 
27, Calif. 
August 2-4 

Parent Education Leadership W ork- 
shop, Ohio State University (in 
cooperation with Ohio PTA). For 
parent education officers and study- 
group leaders. Emphasis on organiz- 
ing techniques, discussion methods, 
and use of materials in connection 
with parent education study-groups. 
For details write Andrew Hendrick- 
son, Professor of Adult Education 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10. 
Auqust 7-20 

Saskatchewan Institute in Group 
Development. Valley Centre, Fort 
Qu’appelle. For all who work with 
groups in a leadership, training, or 
supervisory capacity. Training in 
analysis and skills of group develop- 
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ment and human relations. For de- 
tails write Adult Education Division, 
1100 Broad St., Reginia, Sask, 
Canada 
August 14-26 

Western Training Laboratory in 
Group Development. Idyllwild, Calif. 
For all leaders, trainers, supervisors 
Laboratory in group development 
and human relations. For details 
write University Extension, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles 24. 
August 14-27 

Midwest Training Center in Hu- 
man Relations. Urbana, Ohio. For 
leaders, trainers, supervisors. Two- 
week laboratory in group develop- 
ment and human relations. For de- 
tails write Edward F. Memmott. Ex. 
Sec’y., MTC, Urbana Junior College, 
Urbana, Ohio. 
August 14-27 

Southwest Human Relations Train- 
ing Laboratory. Bar K Guest Ranch, 
Leander, Tex. For personnel in 
positions of leadership in all pri- 
vate and public organizations. For 
details write HRTL, Dept. of Psy- 
chology, University of Texas, Austin. 
August 15-26 

Adult Education Workshop” on 
Gerontology. New York University. 
For directors, teachers, leaders of 
adult education programs, not older 
adults, not just gerontologists. Lec- 
tures, work-sessions, excursions—to 
explore how adult education can 
promote improved conditions for 
older adults. Follows through on 
workshops offered at Chautauqua, 
N.Y. For details write 63 Press 
Bldg., New York University, Wash- 
ington Square, New York, N.Y 
August 19-27 

Pacific Northwest Laboratory in 
Group Development, University of 
Washington. For leaders and staff 
of all organizations. Small group 
meetings and sessions on orientation 
to group life; study of inter and 
intragroup relations; general ses- 
sions. For details write Betty Dim- 
mitt, Office of Short Courses and 
Conferences, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 5. 
August 28-September 3 

Community Leadership Workshop. 
Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, 
Tenn. For details write Highlander 
Folk School, Monteagle, Tenn 
Auqust 29-September 3 

Effective Communication for In- 
dustrial Personnel, University of 
Colorado. For in-service training 
departments, office supervisors, di- 
visional managers, departments of 
industrial engineering. To train key 
personnel from business and indus- 


try in the ways and means of mod- 
ern communication. For details 
write Bureau of Class Instruction, 
Extension Division, University of 
Colorado, Boulder 


September 2-5 

New England Recreation Leaders’ 
Laboratory. Camp Pinnacle, Lyme, 
N.H. For volunteer and professional 
recreation leaders. Development of 
leadership skills in social and party 
games, arts and crafts, folk & square 
dancing, informal drama recreation 
philosophy. For details write Law- 
rence V. Loy, University of Massa 
chusetts, Amherst, Ma: 


NOTE: A list of summer courses 
for professional training in adult 
education will appear in the spring 
issue of Adult Education (out May 
15). Single copies of this issue will 
be available for $1.25 from the AEA, 
743 N. Wabash, Chicago 11, Ill 
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The best from Volume | 
of ADULT LEADERSHIP 


25 or more copies—75c each 
10 to 24 copies—90c each 
Single copy—$2.00 


(Single copy discount of 50c to 
ADULT LEADERSHIP subscrib- 
ers and $1.00 to members of 
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Leaders 


Working With 


Adults in... 


the cooperative 
extension service... 


public schools... 
universities ... 
libraries... 

labor unions... 
industries... 
churches... 

voluntary associations... 


and other agencies 


Write now to the 


Secretary of the 


Take a Fresh Look at 
Adult Education 


This summer for the first time the University of 
Chicago is offering just such an opportunity for 
busy people who want to fit into six weeks the 


maximum amount of professional advancement. 


Widen Your Horizon 
This Summer 


Che program is under the direction of Professor Cyril 
O. Houle who has worked with a wide variety of agen- 
cies in the United States and Europe. He was formerly 
the dean of University College of the University of 
Chicago. Currently Vice President of the AEA, he is 
devoting his major attention to teaching and research 
on adult education. The program this summer will con- 


sist of three integrated courses: 


ADULT EDUCATION—what it is; how it 
has developed; its goals; its organiza- 
tion. (June 27 to July 15) 


IMPROVING THE ADULT EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM—a coordinated approach 
to basic techniques, from refining objec- 
tives and guiding students to financing, 


promoting, and evaluating results. (July 
18 to August 5) 


ADVANCED SEMINAR IN ADULT EDUCA- 
TION—informal discussion of funda- 
mentai issues and problems with nation- 


ally known adult educators. (June 27 
to August 5) 


All three courses carry regular graduate credit for those who 
wish it. They may be taken as a unit or separately. In addition, 
the rich resources of the University of Chicago and of the 


Chicago metropolitan area are readily available 


Department of Education, Box !4(), Judd Liail, UNIVERSILY OF CHICAGO 


Chicago 37, Ulinois 
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HOW 10 WR 
A YEAR OF 
ADULT LEADERSHIP 


: . 
fo Another volume 10 issues of ADULT 


LEADERSHIP concludes with publication of 


permanent this issue of the magazine. Below are two ways 


you can preserve every issue of the past year tor 


reference handy future reference 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 
BOUND VOLUME NO. 3 $7.50 Each 


Every issue, complete from May, 1954, through April, 1955, contained in this 
sturdy, durable bound volume. In handsome maroon leatherette bookcloth binding 
with ADULT LEADERSHIP gold imprint on cover and backbone. An invaluable 


handbook of lead« rship training ideas and information for your library, bookshelf, 


reading room 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


through April, 1954) and N 4 Total $12 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 
FLEX-O LEATHERETTE BINDERS $2.00 Each 


For permanent filing of your own back copies of ADULT LEADERSHIP. Holds 
a year’s set of 10 copies. Comes with 10 wire strands, making it easy to insert oF 
lift out individual copies without hole-punching, clamping or marring. Dark blue 
leatherette with reinforced riveted backbone. ADULT LEADERSHIP stamped 11 


gold on cover and backbone. ¢ ompact to carry. Ideal for quick reference 


FILL-IN'S AVAILABLE 


If your own set is incomplete, back issues can be ordered at 65c per ¢ 
Also complete, unbound sets of Volume 4 are available t 34.50 tor ef 

t 
ol 10 copies. Binder plus complete set of Volume 4 Ss 


ee | 


ADULT LEADERSHIP, 743 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 

YES, please enter my order as tollows (all shipments sent postpaid) 
Copies of ADULT LEADERSHIP Bound Volume No. 3 at $7.50 eact 
Combination sets of Bound Volumes Nos. 2 & 3 at $12.0 


Flex-O Leatherette Binders at $2.00 each 


Complete set of ADULT LEADERSHIP Volume No, 4, not bound, 10 copi 
May, 1954 through April, 1955, at t 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Ss Payment enclosed | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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